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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
2nd American Edition Now Ready, 


The “Bab” Ballads; 


Or, Much Sound and Little Sense. 


By W. 8. GILBERT. 

With 113 illustrations by the author. Square 12mo., 
cloth, extra gilt edges. L[llustrative gilt side. 
Price $1.75. 

From the New York Tribune. 

0: ted onal “ But everybody who likes to laugh, 
and counts that man as friend who wins it forth, 
will enjoy tke ‘ Bab Ballads,’ and warmly welcome 
their appearance in an American reprint. A per- 
fect carnival of fun riots through its pages. Fresh 
fun, too—none of the stage grin and old wearisome 
mask. It is like a child’s rollicking mischief; but it 
isa child thoroughly acquainted with men and man- 
ners as the little charmer depicted in page 9%. 

The little woodcuts which illustrate the volume are 

extremely comical.*...’’ 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


822 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


A NEW BOOK 


By. the Author of “Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood.” 


Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Beautifully printed and with twenty-four finely ex- 
ecuted full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cleth. 75. 











*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the ublishers 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


“No. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 


VALUABLE BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Just Published by 


LEYPOLDT, HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
25 Bond St., New York. 





MORELET’S CENTRAL AMERICA. $2.00. 
“A book of travels worthy to stand alongside 
that of Prof. Pumpelly.”—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


“One of the most attractive volumes of travel 
which has been pub.ished in a twelve month.”—Al- 
bany Evening rnal. 

“The traveler’s enthusiasm is contagious, and 
the reader will find his interest secured before he 
is aware,”—N. Y. Standard. 


“The information it gives of the eharacter and 
resources of the country is invaluable.’”’—Boston 
Evening Traveller. 


“A oa § volume, valuable as well for its des- 
criptions of regions unexplored since the Conquest, 
as for the light it throws on many disputed ques- 
tions.” —N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


SQUIER’S HONDURAS, Price, $2.00. 


New and Cheap Editions, 


Containing every word and every illustration given 
in the more expensive editions. 


PUMPELLY’S AOROSS AMERIOA AND 
ASIA. 


Prife, <- «= $2 50. 
TAINE’S ITALY. (2vols.inone.) Price, $2.50. 


New and Attractive Books. 





How They Started a Sunday-School at 
ogee Hollow. Illustrated with plates; 1émo. 


Our Only Brother. With engravings. 16mo. 
$1 25. 


Children’s Victories; or, Ossie and Maria. 
With plates. lémo. $100. 

Forgiveness; or, The Story of Margaret 
Leslie. With five Engravings. 16mo. 8 cents. 

Daniel Tracy’s Store at Covington. 
By the author of “ Agnes Morton’s Trial.” 16mo, 
cloth. 00. 

How I Got}My Riches. 18mo. 30 cents. 

The Troublesome Secret. With plates. l6mo. 


What Changed Guy Dennis; or, Life at 
School. 16mo. 80 cents. 

A Sto on the Beatitudes,” With seven 
large plates. 18mo. 65 cents. 

Burden Bearing; or, The Story of Jenny 
Ellis. With plates. 18mo. 55 and 60 cents. 

Cecil’s Summer at Elm Terrace. Withfine 
Engravings. 18mo. 45 and 50 cents. 

Alone in London. 18mo. Sand 6 cents. 

Afterwards; or, Janet’s True Friend. 
1lémo. $1.15. 

Mistress Margery. 
18mo. 70 cents. 


A Tale of the Lollards. 


Published by Am. 8. 8. Union, 


Gc. S. SCOFIELD, 
Nos. 8 and 10 Bible House, New York. 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STORIES, 8 vols. 
T and the New Prize Series, 10 yols., now ready, 
the American publi 





embrace some of the best 8.8. 


Coethe’s Faust. 


Translated into English Verse by BAYARD 
TayLor. Part Second, completing the 
Work. lvol. Imperial8vo. Uniform 
with Longfellow’s Dante and Bryants’ 
Homer. $5.00. The entire work, 2 vols. : 
Cloth, $10.00. Half Calf, $20.00. 


No translation of the Second Part of ‘‘ Faust’’ bas 
heretofore been published in the United States. 
The four or five English versions were produced 
before the German critics had discovered the true 
key to Goethe’s meaning, and therefore give a very 
inadequate representation of the original. None 
of them reproduces the great richness and variety 
of the German metres, or isaccompanied with notes 
which satisfactorily explain the more difficult pas- 
sages of the poem. 

r. Taylor’s translation is the only one which 
completely gives the form of the orginal, and which 
also contains those illustrations which the reader 
needs in order to follow Goethe’s d design. 
The Second Part has often been looked u 

sealed book to most readers; but, since 
interpretation has been discovered and is generally 
accepted in Germany, the time has arrived when 
the stores of Beauty and of Wisdom contained in 
the work should be made accessible to all who ap- 
preciate the passion and pathos of the First Part. 


SUCCESS AND ITS CONDITIONS 


By EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. lvol. l6mo. $1.50. 
CONTENTS. 


Young Men in History; The Ethics of 

Popularity; Grit; The Vital and the Me- 
chanical; The Economy of Invective; 
The Sale of Souls; The Tricks of Imagina- 
tion; Cheerfulness; Mental and Moral 
Pauperism ; the Genius of Dickens; Shod- 
dy; John A. Andrew. 
The leading idea of this book is, that nothing re- 
ally succeeds which is not based on reality; that 
sham, in a large sense, iS never successful ; that in 
the life of the individual. as in the more compre- 
hensive life of the state, pretension is nothing and 
power is ee It is a book of great practical 
value, and cannottail of winning favor among all 
thoughtful readers. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO. Boston, 
(Late Ticknor & Fields and Fields, Osgood & Co.) 


THE CHARM !! 


A NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SINGING BOOK. 


BY P. P. BLISS. 
(ISSUED APRIL FIFTEENTH.) 





This book is not intended to supersede the 
* PRIZE,” which is selling so rapidly that the pub- 
lishers are now printing it in editions of 20,000 each, 
but is issued in deference to the wishes of thou- 
sands who have been charmed by Mr. Bliss’ contri- 
butions to that standard work, and who demand 
more from the same gifted pen. 

We do not hesitate to say that for these friends a 
en surprise isin store. Much as they may expect, 
hey will be astonished at the wonderful versatilit; 

and power of this man, as shown in the words an 
music of “THE CHARM.” We have seen the 
proof-sheets of his pieces, as they have come from 
the printer, and with every new burst of thrilling 
poetry or fascinating melody, have wondered where 
hey could all come from. There is but one solu- 
tion—his heart burns with love for his work. Being 
Superintendent of one of the finest Sunday-schools 
in the country, that of the First Congr tional 
Church of Chicago; being the helper and friend of 
Messrs. Moody, Jacobs, Whittle, Stearns, and other 
leading Sunday-school workers, he not only knows 
what is wanted, but is inspired with their enthu- 
siasm. Pp. 160. 


THE CHARM 


WILL CERTAINLY BE 


The Great Sunday-School Singing Book of 
the Season! 
As above announced, “‘ THE CHARM’”’ will be 
peaty a 15th. Price,in boards, 35 cts., or $30 a 
hundred. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago, Ill. 





Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau street, New York 


AD FIDEM, 


A NEW BOOK, 
By the Author of “ Ecce Calum, 
Will soon be ready. 
NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston. 
$1.50), ANA AURPFawionts Metouns 
ry yu ("Sen 


lustrated. d stamp for a sample 
yy ood and say where you saw this advertisement. 














ROR xe Ryplane ogues free.” 


Boy 


A the Publisher, HN L. SHOREY, 
3% Bromfield street, Boston 





LEE & SHEPARD 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


War Powers 


Under the Constitution of the United States, 

Military Arrests, Reconstruction, and Mili 

Government. Also. now ig published, WA 
0! 


tes on the His- 
tory of th ive and lative Depart- 
ments during our Civil War,and a collection of 
Cases decided in the National Courts. By Wm. 


Whiting. 8vo. Price, $3.50. Law sheep, $4.50; 
half calf, $6.00. sis kt 


Guilt and Innocence. . 


By Mad. Marie Sophie Swartz, author of “Gold 
and Name,” * Birth and Education.” &c. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg and 
Miss Maria A. Brown. 


eo ee Py ission to MUe. Christina 
tisson. 8yv0. oth, $1.50. Paper, $1.00. 


Over the Ocean ; 


Or, Sights and Scenes in Fore Lands. By 
Curtis Guild, Editor of the Bos Commercial 
Bulletin, Boston. lvol. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


Insanity in Women. 


Causation and Treatment of Reflex Insanity in 
Women. By Prof. H. R. Storer, M.D. lMmo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Model Prayer. 


A Course of Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By 
Rev. George C. Baldwin, D.D., author of *Re- 
presentative Men,” ‘“ Representative Women,” 
ete. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Duel Between France and Ger- 
many. 


With its Lesson to Civilization, Lecture by 
Hon. Charles Sumner. Crown 8vo. Paper, S0cts. 


Fuller’s Complete and Perpetual 
Calendar, . 


endar pages for every fyear from 428 O.8 
to 1900 N. 8.; by the aid of which any person can 
make up acalendar for any of the years com- 
prised within the above period, and ascertain 
with unerring accuracy the exact day of the 
week or month reguired in any year, past, pres- 
entor future. By John E. Fuller, proprietor and 
author of “ Fuller’s Computing Telegraph,” 
gg Power Computer, etc. 12mo. Cloth 

cts. 


The Fight at Dame Eu "s 
Fal ro 


Cpmartaies a cimatiote and comprehensive set 
s 0.8. 


5 


Showing how the German per thrashed the 
French Boy, and howthe English Boy looked 
on. Paper, i5 


2” Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, N. Y. 





A MAGNIFICENT WORK, 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY 
or 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND 


British and American Authors, 


LIVING AND DECEASED, 


From the Earliest Accounts to the Latter 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. Con- 
taining over Forty-Six Thousand 
Articles (Authors), with Forty 
Indexes of Subjects. 


By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 


Complete in Three Volumes. Imperial 8vo. 3140 
Price per vol.: Extra Cloth, $7,50. Li- 


es. 
brary Sheep, $8,50; Half Turkey, $9,50. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


** all things considered, the most remarkable lit- 
erary work ever executed by one man.”—American 
Literary Gazette. > 

“ It may be safely said that it is the most valuable 
and comprehensive manual of English literature 
yet compiled.”’—New York Evening Post. 

** As a bibliographical work it is simply priceless.” 
—N. Y. Independent. 

“There is nothing to compare with it in any lan- 
43. oP 

* The most comple ogra in the world.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. ’ 

** We are proud thatit is the work ofan American. 
We earnestly recommend every reader, student, 
and teacher, and,we had almost said, every patri- 
otic citizen, to secure a copy of Allibone’s Diction- 
ary of Authors.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 

“ As the work of a single man, it is one of the 
wonders of literary industry. EVERY MAN WHO 
EVER OWNED AN ENGLISH BOOK, OR EVER MEANS 
TO OWN ONE, WILL FIND SOMETHING HERE TO HIS 
PURPOSE.’’—Atlantic Monthly. 

“They are treasuries of es literature, with- 
out which no collection of books in our mother 
tongue can be considered in any way satisfactory. 
They contain what can be possessed in no other 
way than by the ownership of whgle libraries of 
books.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 

“No dictionary of the authors of any language 
has ever before been undertaken on so Suate 
scale. For convenience and trustworthiness this 
work is probably not surpassed by any similar pro- 
duction in the whole range of modern literature. 
The author has erected a monument of literary in- 
dustry of wick the country has reason to be 
proud,”—N. Y. Tribune, 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
free of expense, on receipt of the price by the Pub- 
lishers, 

Special Circulars, containing a full description of 
the work, with apecinen pages, will be sent, post- 
paid, on application. 


J. B, LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St, Philadelphia. 


Only 25 Cents. 


For six months, on trial, of an elegant 
Pictorial Temperance Paper. 
Edited by the author of 

«Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.” 


Address T.8. ARTHUR AND SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa- 


HURD & HOUGHTON 
PUBLISHERS, 


No. 13 Astor Place, New York, 
2” Catalogues sent Free. 














DRY GOODS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE RECEIVED 
PER RECENT STEAMERS, 


A Superb Assortment of Novelties, 


JUST RECEIVED, IN 
Royal Wiltons, 
Velvets, 
Tapestry, 
and Brussels 


CARPETS, 


AND THEY HAVE MADE 
LARGE ADDITIONS 
TO THEIR POPULAR STOCK OF 


Five-Frame English Brussels, 


AT $165, $175, AND $2 PER YARD, RECENTLY 
SOLD AT $2 AND $2 50. 








Please call and examine. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 10th Sts, 





SPRING STRAW GOODS, 


SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 
AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


DEPARTMENTS CROWDED WITH NEW 
SPRING GOODS, CHEAP. 


SPRING STRAW GOODS. 
OVER FIFTY NEW SHAPES TO-DAY. 


SPRING—FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 
IMPORTATIONS READY. 


SPRING RIBBONS. 
GROS GRAIN RIBBONS—ALL WIDTHS AND 
DESIRABLE SHADES. 
j-inch SASH-RIBBON, 49c., 55c., 63c., 75c., 88c., up 

Bargains. 

SPRING—SATIN, SILKS and VELVETS. 

SPRING—Five Thousand PARASOLS, from 50c. 
up—Cheap. 

SPRING—YANKEE NOTIONS—Examine. 

SPRING—SATCHELS, 50c., 75c., 80c., 85c., 9%c.— 
Bargains. 

SPRING—CORSRTS, 65¢., 75c., 95c.—Examine— 
$1 50. 

SPRING—DRESS TRIMMINGS, SILK FRINGES, 
&e., &e., &e. 

SPRING—REAL LACES and VAILS, DOTTED 
NETS, POMPADOURS, 

SPRING—NEEDLEWORKS, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, &c., &e. 

SPRING—HOSIERY, UNDERVESTS, THREAD 
GLOVES, &c. 

SPRING—Six Thousand Dozen 


KID GLOVES. 


At 50c., 75c., $1, $1 50. 
TWO BUTTONS, $1, $1 25, and $150; Very Best, $2. 


NEW GOODS EVERY Day. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 31134 Grand, 66, 68, and 70 Allen 8t., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


Jobbire Rooms Up Stairs. 


EDUCATIONAL. 











To NEW YORK SABBATH COMMIT- 
TEE will hold a public meeting in behaif of 
the Sabbath, at Association Hall, corner Twenty- 
third St. and Fourth Avenue, on Sunday evening 
April 9th, at 7% o’clock. Addresses by NATHAN 
BisHOP, LL.D.. CHARLES TRACY, Esq., and Rev. 
JOHN HALL, D.D. 





Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music. 
No. 44 (Old No. 33) Schermerhorn St., corn 
Court St., Brroklyn. alongs 
Instruction is given at this Conservator 
following branches :—The Cope. Melsdees Pee 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet-a-Piston, 
and Brass Instruments, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, Harmony and Counterpoint, Foreign 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. The “ Moilen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music,” is open all the year. 
Pupils can begin at any time. Beginners on the Pi- 
ano and Violin are particularly invited to join, in 
order to secure a good foundation to their future 
studies. Advanced Pupils will find in this Coriserva- 
tory the best facilities for finishing their studies. 


Fort Edward Gollegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers Best 
ststained Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen. 
tlemen in the State. per week for board. 1 
and washing. Spring Term. March 16. Students 
a“witted atany time. Address, for Catalogue 
JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward ,N. Y. 


Highland Military Academy, 
Wpresent Supertatendent, CB. MmTCATS, wake? 














EMALE COLLEGE, Bordentown, N. J.— 
Boaro and Tuition, $208 per year. For Cata- 
ogues, address Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Pres 


BROKAW BROS.’ 
SPECIALTIES IN 
MEN'S, BOYS’'_& OHILDREN’S 
SPRING CLOTHING, 
NOW READY. 
Fourth Ave., opposite Cooper Union. 
Lafayette Place, opposite Astor Place. 








SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


LADIES ABOUT BUYING THEIR 


SPRING CALICOES, 
WILL FIND THE LATEST AND MOST TASTE- 
FUL DESIGNS IN THESE STAND- 
ARD GOODS. 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 
R. H. MACY. 


A fine assortment of 
RIBBONS AND VELVETS, 


L LACE GOOD: 
rR a H 
Y 





EMBROL 





At Popular Prices. 
14th street and 6th avenue. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BONE MEAL 


AND 
BONE FLOUR. 


We respectfully invite all interested in agricul- 
ture to the use Of our Fertilizers, which we guar- 
antee free from Adulteration, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I began to use your Bone in 1866, on very poor 
land; and now the same land produces 20 bushels 
of wheat, 70 to 80 bushels of corn, and 2 tons of 
hay per acre. 

WM. HATOPP, Charlotteville, Va. 

Your fertilizers are the best that I have ever 
used, and I believe them pare and unadulterated. 

A. 8. FULLER, Horticulturist. 

I bave used it with satisfactory results during 
the year on potatoes, root crops, etc., and have 
known it so appreciated by a large corn-raiser that 
he has declared his purpose hereafter to prefer it 
to Peruvian Guano and all other fertilizers. 

JAMES A. SEDDON, Richmond, Va. 


By using your Bone Meal the last season my hay 
crop was a better quail and more than I ever had 
before. N.C. COCK ERKON, Morristown, N. J. 


I have used various phosphates with little ad- 
vantage,and have decided, as the market now is 
to use only Bone Meal. 

JOSEPH B. LYMAN, 
Ag’! Editor N. Y. Tribune. 

Your Bone Meal is an admirable specific for 
strawberries and all kinds of fruits. e use it in 
preference to cay & the market. 

WILLIAM BROTHERS, Dover, Del. 


Your Bone acted like a charm on fruit-trees, and 
vegetables, and is just what is needed. 
.- A. COMPTON, 
Autkor Prize Essay on Potato, Hawley, Pa. 


It will not pay for Lister Brothers to aduiterate 
their bone; for they have a great reputation for 
making a pure Bone Meal. 

F. H. OVERTON, Peeonic, L. I. 


My caly regret is that I did not have more to use, 
for I believe you_mean to furnish only a pure* 
Bone Meal. HENRY C. BOWEN, 

Publisher The Independent. 


Buying manipulated fertilizers at random is like 
buying * we.tered” railroad stocks; but I have used 
your Bone, and am satisfied you sell only a pure 
article. E. H. BANCROFT, Camden, Del. 


The Bone Flour which we had last Spring was 
a@ great success with our Roses, and we used it in 
propossion to 1% pounds toa bushel of soil. 

‘HOS. CAVANACH, Nursery, Brooklyn, L. I. 
Extract. from report of judges at Exhibition of the 
American Institute, held at New York, Oct., 1870: 

Splendid samples. The exhibitors state the qual- 
ity always like samples, and request the society 
should submit these samples, or any sample to be 
obtained from any dealer in their bone, to a 
chemical examination. 

A true copy of report on file. 

JOHN W. CHAMBER, SECRETARY. 


RCULAR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
Newark, N. J. 


VIENNA DEMOREST, 


Prior to her departure for Europe, assisted by 
Mile. TEDESCA, the celebrated violinist, Mr. J. R. 
THOMAS, and other Eminent Artists, will give 


ONE GRAND CONCERT 


AT 
STEINWAY HALL, 
ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL RB. 
Tickets $1, to include reserved seats if secured 
before the day of the Concert; on the day of the 
Concert reserved seats will be 50 cents extra. To 


be procured at POND’S, 547 Broadway,and DITSON’s, 
Til Broadway. 
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STATEMENT OF | 
THE 


National Life Insurance C0. 


OF NEW YORE, 
No. 212 Broadway, oor. Fulton-st. 
For the Year Ending 3lst Dec., 1870. 


———<—_—— 


Receipts during 1870. 
$467,925 04 


“ Rent, Profiton Sale of U. S. Bondsand 


Discount on Claims............ 13,369 92 


Total Receipts.........-.-ceceseesceee -B506,934 79 


Disbursements during 1870. 


Paid Death Claims.. - -8 69,500 00 
“ Dividends, Return Premiums, Pur 
chased Policies, etc 
Expenses, Taxes, Bevenue Stamps, 
Medical Examiners’ Fees, Commis- 
sions, etc.... 


114,12% 91 


183,137 22 


Oe meee eee ee etawes sere ewer e® 


Total Disbursements............. «+. --$366 768 13 


Assets. 


Cash in Bank and on hand $ 41,656 56 
United States Bonds 32,725 00 
New York State and County Bonds 91,100 00 
Brooklyn City Bonds 2,040 00 
Loans on Policies in force 372,457 06 
Quarterly and Semi-annual Premiums de- 

ferred, and Premiums and Interest 

in course of collection and transmis- 


Temporary Loans on Stocks, Interest ac- 
crued, and all other property 


Total Assets, Janaary 1, 1871 
+> 


The following Shows the Progress of 
the Company: 


Policies issued in 1864 
Insuring the sum of 
Policies issued in 1865 
Insuring the sum of 
Policies issued in 1866 
Insuring the sum of 
Policies issued in 1867 
Insuring the sum of 
Policies issued in 1863 
Insuring the sum of 
Policies issued in 1869 
Insuring the sum of 
Policies issued in 1870................... 2,828 
Insuring the sum of 3,908,766 
Attention is called to the Company’s new Tables of 
Rates and Plans of Insurance, full information in 
regard to which can be procured by application to 
the Company or any of its Agents. 


EDWARD A. JONES, President. 
JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Vice Pres’t. 


JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 
CHARLES G. PEARSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


Call or send tor Circular. 
Agents Wanted. 


Empire Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of NEW YORK. 
Office, - - - {39 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Eacellence. 


First Policy issued April 3d, 1869. 

Total No. Policies issued to Dec. 31st, 1870 

Total Amount Risk thereon............. $15,541,507 00 

No. Policies issued in year ending Dec. 3lst, 
Wenn acts cccammnctorerecsessge Ssn0neeqcqnebecnss 5,227 

Amount of Risk thereon . $10,656,407 50 
Compare this with the oldest compasties: 





Average Number of 
Policies issued an- 
nually in the 


first 


COMPANIES. 


was 





Mutual Life 
New England Mutual... 
New York 
Mutual |! 
Connecti 
849 are M 
850 | Uni tes 
850 ‘Manhattan mobenge madbuse 
850 Charter Oak 
851 Masmesunpetis Sincank 
851 | Phoenix Mutual. 
853 ‘Knickerbocker.. 


° li 
Total assets to Dec. Bist, 1870. $033,077 95. 
Notice the following LIBERAL FEATURES: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies ABSOLUTELY NON- 
FORFEITABLE from payment of the first annual pre- 
mium. 

All other Polictes NON-FORFEITABLE after two an- 
nual payments. 

All Policies INCONTESTIBLE for usual causes, and 
ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTIBLE after two annual pre- 
rAwms. 

All RESTRICTIONS upon TRAVEL and RESIDENCE 
removed, and NO PERMITS REQUIRED. 

ONE-THIRD of all premiums loaned to the insured, if 
destred, and NO NOTES REQUIRED. 

No ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Deferred Pre- 
miums, and no increase of annual payment on any 
class of policies. 

DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of 


the Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 
Que Annual Prem will 
Tw Prem’s { continue 
_ the polite 74 
“ a “ 6 
Five “ - force les 56 
FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in on parts of 
the country. Apply at the Home Office 
OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent, 


21 Years 
99°C 














2 yeqreene 3 da 6. 


“ 


BUY 
INSURANCE TICKETS. 


THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS 


ASSURANCE Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $300,000. 


The only Company in the United 
States, Exclusively 
Devoted to 


Insurance. 


Accident 


Tt has $100,000 deposited with 
the State Treasurer of Con- 
necticut as Security for 
its Policy-Holders. 


Its business is confined to Short Term Tickets 
dated at any hour, and running from one to thirty 
days. 


The Amount of Risk on one life is 
Limited to $6,000. 


Its Card Tickcts are for sale at Stations on nearly 
and its Registered 
Tickets at all principal Insurance Offices through- 
out the country. 


all the main lines of travel, 


$152,721.74 PAID 
FOR 
$990.70 RECEIVED IN 
PREMIUMS. 
EVERY TRAVELER, AND EVERY 
OTHER MAN, SHOULD BUY 
AN INSURANCE TICKET 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President, 
0. D, PALMER, Secretary, 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, «. -« 
Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 


on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 





257 Broadway, 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The officers of this Company are prepared to 
make liberal terms with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter, 


Etna Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, 


CASH CAPITAL, 
$3,000,000 OO. 


Losses Paid in 61 ¥ Years, $28,000,000, 


1871, 
$5,782,635 O9 





January | 1‘, 
Total Assets, - - - 
Liabilities 


Claims not due and unad- 

justed, - 8 = + $283,914 04 

New York Agency, ~ 62 WALL 8T,, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Brooklyn Agency, 140 MONTAGUE ST., 
LOOMIS & THORN, Agents. 





INCORPORATED 1821. 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
No 68 Wall Street, N. ¥. 


One of the Oldest Stock Insurance Companies in 
the Union. 


= $500,000 00 
1,407,788 39 


Capital, - = ° - 
" sets, = = - - 


DIR Ee CTORS: 

Wo. P. PALMER, RICHARD H. Bro 
THOS. BARRON, EDWARD J. W OOLSEY, 
RICHARD TIGHE, ANDREW J. SMITH, 
HeRY ELSWORTH, mM. H. Macy, 
FE ‘'WItn D. MORGAN, JONATHAN THORNE, 
SIDNEY MASON, Henry K. BoGERT, 
PerreR CooPER, Rosert 8. Hout, 
JAMES COLLES, 
HENRY BAYLIS, 
JAMiS B. JOHNSTON 

Hi. Casw 


wm 
5" P. PALMER \Bresiden 
NDREW J. SMITH, Vice "President. 
GEO. B. HODGSON. Soooalnay. 


On? 
FRANCIS LELAND, 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. III, No. 14. 








_.idows & Orphans 
BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND, 
President. 


CASH ASSETS, over $1,500,000. 


Rosert A. CRANNISS, 
Secretary. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
Consulling Actuary. 


WINSTON, M.D., 
Medical Examiner. 


WILLIAM BEETS, LL.D., 


G. S. 


Counsel. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE OF THE 





ATLANTIC yA AL INSURANCE Co., 
NEw YORK, January 26, 1871. 

The Trustees, in peat dihe to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st December 1871: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist Jan., 1870, to 3lst Dee., 1870.. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

Ist January, 1870 


4, $5.270,600 09 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,426,413 73 
Life 


No Policies have been issued upon 
4 Fire Risks disconnect- 


Risks, nor u 
ed with Marine Risks. 

Premiums narked off from ist Jan- 

uary, 1870, to 3lst December, 1870..... ~-- $5,392,738 55 


$2,253,590 39 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses,,...$1,063,263 57 


Losses paid during the same period 


} a Corr 
Ws. C, PIckinsortt, 
LEWIS CURTI 
CHARLES H. TRUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
R. WARREN WESTON, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
CALEB BARSTGW, 
A. P. PILLOT 
WILLIAM E. Doper 

M FERGUSSON, 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank. and other Stocks.. ‘*. 843.7. 
Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2,377, 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 217, 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 

due the Company, estimated a 339.352 
Premium Notes and Bills Recelvabic.... 2,089,915 
Cash in Bank veesees 816,125 45 
Total Amount of Assets......0..-.+0+s00-$14,183,983 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1867, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JOHN D. JONES, HENRY K. BOGERT, 
Grantee DENNIS, DENNIS PERKINS, 
H. OORE, JOsStPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
JAMES Low, 
C. A. HAND, 
B. J. HOWLAND, 
BENJ. BABCOCK, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
GORDON W. BUTNHAM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
gnones 8. STEPHENSON, 





FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
wn 


URGIS, HAS = BU RDETT, 


ALEX. V. BLAKE 


JOHN D. JONES, Shite 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-President. 


HOME 
Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
OF FIOK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, . . . 
Assets, lst Jan., aad ee 
{iabilities, . empgis goat 


ABSTRACT TOF TH 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI AN UAL STATEMENT, 
mows the condition of the Com yon 
the dey of January, 
ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in Bank. #174 ri s 
Bonds & Mortgages, tirst lien on Real Est., Le ae 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, 249,300 ” 
United States Stocks, (market value) < 1 50 
State and Municipal tocks and Bonds, 564,390 00 
Bank Stocks(marketvalue) . . . 133,425 00 
interest due Ist Nyy a /? 7 « _ 
Balance in hands of Ag 
Bills Rec (for Preuiomec on Mnlana Risks, &ec. 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Item 
Premiums due on Policies at this office, 
Steamer Magnet and tepaorael Apparatus, 
Real Estate es 
Government Stamps on hand, 6h “e 


Total, - © «© «° « « 4,578,008 02 
CHARLES J. MARTIN President. 
J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 66 WALL STREET. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1871, . + §$783.850 70 


Chartered in 1825. 
Participating Policies issued, entitling the hold- 
ers to participate to the extent of Three-Fourths 
of the Net Profits of the business. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
Henry A. Sn al Vice-President. 
THEO. KEELER, Secre 
Wm. R. SKIDMORE, ro Sec’y. 


ae 
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BELLS. 


Fo! or Clinsghes, i fchola, Aratemios, Factories, Fire 
anted Th i fitted wi ots i = : 

™ vi 

at “lowes cash ‘kiee AMALGAM 


ices. 
8, a wets. per Ib. aiecnan sent free. 
8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y¥. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 


TROY, N -—(Established ag ete 
ment of * hiree Academy, Fire pow 
other Bells constanti on han 





Catalogue sont ¥ a+! upon applt- 
JONES & CO. Troy, N. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, picong” MM, ime, Tower-Clock 

Steamboat, Court-House, F and other Bells of 

pure copper and tin, mounted fe in the most approved 

wre and fu pally wont warranted. | Cat Ta sent pe 
dress Troy, N 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The Old Meneely ¢ <p at West, 
ro . 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 
Has made more Church, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Bells than ALL the other Foundries in the 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Rotary Mountings. 
Catalogues free. Address, either at Troy or West 


Troy, N. Y. 
” E. A .&G. R. MENEELY. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


Prepared for instant use at table without 
Boiling. 


WALLACE & COMPANY, 
FINE CHOCOLATES AND PURE 
FRENCH CONFECTIONERY, 
New York. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
J, P, RICHARDS, Prop'r. 
DINING ROOMS. 
Rooms 60 cts.. 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER N1IGH1. 


135, and 137 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK. 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, 














No. 9 College Place, .~ . 





133 





Opposite Court H cen Miguare 
The largest and finest Hotel in North-West : 
Was first opened to ope public in July, 1861. 
RO’S & WALTERS. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


$100, $200, $300, 


Male and Female Oanvassing A gents 


Wanted in a new monentay, ronns, Bom the 
above-named sums. No Patent icine or Book 
Agencies. Either commission . salaries paid. 
a territory given. Addre 
MY BRS M’R’G CO., 104 » = St., N. ¥. 
WING MA 


ANTED—AGENTS 
carenred a= sHUrtie sk ne Ae 

CHINE eed, makes the 

iter” ‘altke on oth, aides), and is 

licensed. The best and cheapest fami! lly Sewing Ma Ma- 
chine in the market. Address JOHNS 
& CO., Bosvon, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chloe am 
or 8t. ‘Louis, Mo. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 
Cod in History. 


NE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS 
OF THE AGE. Abounds in thrilling passages 
and startling theories. Treats on living issues and 
recent events. Reviews INFALLIBILITY and the 
WAR IN FRANCE. Restores Histor 
terrible abuse into which it has fallen. 
G HANCE congeenoese world ; that Re- 
demption is the Golden Thread of Histo tory; that 
Providence is its light; that God is in tn Hine 
ese 











con) te nell the 





istorians. Ged does control in t oa 
tions and for His glory. Our p insures large 


sales. Address 
._W. GOODSPEED & CO., 
87 Park Row, N. Y., or 148 Lake St.. Chicago. 





Life Insurance— Maine.—One of the large 
and successful Life Companies of New York wishes 
to make arrangements with an experienced Life 
Agent, to take charge of Maine as a General Agenoy 
District. None but experienced, energetic and suc- 
cessful men need apply. To such, this is a rare op- 
portunity. Address “MAINE,” care of this paper, 
New York, giving references and amount of busi- 
ness heretofore secured. 


ACENTS! READ THIS! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS 
A Salary of $30 per Week, 


and expenses, or allow a large commainrion, ~" sell 
our new and wonderful inventions. Addre 
M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


FREE TO | BOOK ACENTS. 
We will send a handsome Pro of our New 

llustrated Family Bible, comtaiain ets 200 fine 

Scripture Lllustrations to any Boo Agent, free of 


cha: ress, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACENTS Wanted for J. T. Headley’s 


New Book, Sacred Heroes 

aed Martyrs, written in the author’s happiest 

and surpassin, Bie former works that have 

sla" by the is 000. The cle and press are loud in 

its praise. E. B. Treat & Co., Publishers, 654 Broad- 
way. 














A few more Agents wanted for 


The Light iz World. 


A snags rel ee ve Lod of Sas ed interest and 

For INT & CO., No. 26 

5 7th St., Philadelphia, s¢ 5 Cu ao House Place, Chi- 
cago, and 176 West 4th St , Cincinnati. 





Connecticut—General Agent Wanted. 
—A leading New York Life Insurance Company, 
require the services of a first-class, experienced 
and successful Life Insurance man as General Agent 
for the State of Connecticut. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity to secure an excellent territory, in which to 
represent one of the largest and best known Com- 
panies. Address, with references, ‘‘ CONNECTI- 
CUT,” Christian Union office, New York. 





ACCIDENTS, x 


[esare | in ee TRAY 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE bono of His Hartford. 


AND 








ASSN co SERB NG a Reel month) by the 


CHINE CO., Boo- 
on Mass., or St. Louis. 





SEEDS, PLANTS, &c. 


BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDING PLANTS 








ea 


Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Post O 
im the United States, and better than t 
Money ma risk, and Le 
r and Lguarantee all 
pisuty oer 0 arrive safely and in good order 
Circularto GO. WARING, JR. 
Ogden Farm, Newport, Re . 
The Trophy Tomato ( ~peeansters seed), 
packet, 25 cents; five for $1. 
dxteee of the same by mail (postpaid) 25 cts. each 
x for 





Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by Mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six class- 
es $5.00. 

20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds ; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, in small or large quantities; also, 
Small Fruits, Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbe- 
nas, &c., by mail, prepaid. New Golden Banded 
Japan Lily, 0c. Priced Descriptive Catalogue sent 
to any plain address,gratis. Agents wanted. Whole- 
sale Lists to Agents, Clubs and the Trade. 

i" Seeds on commission. 

B. M. WATSON, 
Old Golony Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, 
Established in 1842. Plymouth, Mass. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 
1871. 
We dig and ship Treesall through April! § 
attention paid to packing retail orders prit! Special 


GenECIALTIES.—Duchesse ite B rdegux Pear, 
mes Pippin e, e Eumelan Grape, Cut 
Leaved Weeping Aas. 4 


Send for prices, and 3 Catalogues, 144 pages ! 
GRAVES, SELOON, WILLARD & CO., 
Washington St. Nurseries, Geneva, N.Y. 


F. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, Itx. 








OFFERS 


Ti ry 000 Apple Rootgrafts, best quaint ame govt. 
2 ot Omage Hedge Plants, ex 0,000 
100 Bushels Best Appie Seed, $10 per he 
500 Bushels Early Rose Potatoes, $4.25 per bushel. 
600 Acres! Fruit, Shade, Evergreen Trees, AllSizes, 
Best Quality, Low Prices, 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Roses, 
Greenhouse Plants, Finest Collection, 


New Descriptive Catalogue, 10 cents; Seed and 
lant Catalogues, for Stamp. Wholesale Price List, 
Free. Address as above. 


Commercial 
Established 1830. Nurseries. 


Just Published, the New Circular of Prices Tr doz. 
pert per 1,000, for the Spring of 1871. Tine 
Plate; oft 


Ly esplenaid New winter Pear“ 
free. Order direct from he 
Ae ty W.8. LITTLE, Rochester, N. 
erm 1841 STE 
EPHENS 


Unholaiens and Furniture 


Warehouse, 
129 Atlantic Street, BROOKLYN. 
All goods warranted to be as represented. Uphol- 
stering and Kepairing done in the best manner. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Over 300 Churches as Reference. 
Elastic Sponge. 
NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 
SAMPLES and Prices sent freeonappfication . 
524 Broadway, N. Y. 
VW A.WILLARD &CO. 
177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKINC-CLASSES, 
MARBLEIZED SLATE 
MANTELS. 
Shipped to all parts of the country.. Send for cir- 
cular. 








ater 




















Ths Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 
AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 
LOOKING GLASSES. 
W. J. GRAHAM, 
(Above estates oa YORK 
Capteas; bathan, nk.aneny iene then wetted, 


T. B. STEWART & CO., 
605 Sixth Ave., bet, 35th and 36th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


CANTRELL, 


(LATE OF BROADWAY,) 


BOOTS and SHOES 


NO. 241 4TH AV. 











ETTING UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to C!ub Organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESRY ST., 


P. 0. Box 5643.) New Yor«. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


phd ww of the best Dlustrated Fam- 
uy Bivle. panned .= both English and German 
gasioine 77 | History of lek igh Analysts, 
armeay ons, sert free - 
dress W. FLINT & OO., 26 8. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Hoadquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
institute. New York. 
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EASTER DAY. 
BY HARRIET M’EWEN KIMBALL. 


AWN of dawns, the Easter Day, 
Far and wide in splendor breaks 
Darkest shadows flee away 
Where it breaks! 


Veiléd in its vernal light,§ 
Christ, the Light of Light, arose 
From the grave’s unbroken night 
He arose. 


Though beneath the Cross He fell, 
Though upon the Cross He died, 
Led He captive death and hell 
When He died. 


Overcome, He overcame ; 
Conguered, more than conqueror lives; 
Crownéd King, with Heaven’s acclaim, 
Jesus lives! 


Through the gates of Sacrifice 
He, the Victim, Victor went; 
Lo, His triumph lights the skies 
Since He went! 


Darker than the night our sin, 
Silent as the tomb our life, 
Still His glory enters in— 
Light and life. 


* Rise, and follow Me,”’ He saith ; 
“ Love as I have lovéd you: 
Rise to life that I through death 

Won for you.” 


Love that counts not saerifice, 
Keeping nothing back from Him, 
To such love must we arise 
Following Him! 


As He laid His garments by 
With the bondage of the grave, 
Clothed in Love’s own Majesty, 
Left the grave. 


Self—the Earth’s most earthy dress— 
Must we cast aside like Him, 
And putting on His righteousness, 
Rise with Him. 


He hath rolled the stone away 
Through Redemption’s night for us;— 
Dawn of dawns, the Easter Day 
Breaks for us! 








ONE MORE WORD ABOUT WOMAN’S 
WORK. 


T needs an apology, I know. I am continually 
afraid that mankind will declare themselves 
weary of the word “ woman,” still more so of any 
work that she has done, may, can, must, or ought 
to do. But there is one little chapter of my expe- 
rience which I wish to confide to a sympathizing 
public. It is probably the experience of thousands 
more. 

Finding it desirable to do something for my own 
support whema young girl, | prepared myself for 
teaching, and presently obtained a situation in an 
institution of high standing. I had been there 
but a short time when I was favored with an in- 
terview with a chief officer of the Board of Man- 
agement. It seemed he had been looking over 
the accounts, and thought that an economy some- 
what more severe might be practiced in the way 
of condensing the teaching force. He did not 
wish to send me away, but to have me undertake 
more work, that some one else might be sent 
away. “The truth is,” said he, “that the teach- 
ing must be carried on here in a truly missionary 
spirit.” I remember just how he looked. He was 
a fat little man, good natured, but. pompous. He 
was very rich, having amassed a large fortune by 
somewhat questionable means, and I knew that 
he had driven out to the school that morning from 
his luxurious home in his fashionable carriage. 
On the whole, I felt that he did not exactly know 
what he was talking about. And as I glanced 
through the lofty, spacious halls, on which hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars had been expended, 
and at myself, a little girl going out to meet the 
world with nothing but my education, the thought 
crossed my mind that if I wanted to do mission- 
ary work anywhere, I would do it among those 
who were poorer than myself. However, I was 
young, and the young respond readily to anything 
that sounds heroic, whether it is sensible or not; 
so I said nothing, and took up my additional bur- 
den. Some time after this the principal instuctor, 
an excellent man, called us, his coadjutors, to- 
gether, to make us a little speech. One of his 
first remarks was, that “he would not insult us 
by supposing that we were working for the sake 
of our salaries.” I wondered whether he sup- 
posed that if we were heiresses we should be 
there at all. The spirit of his address was similar 
to that of the trustee mentioned above; namely, 
to urge us to entire self-abnegation,—to the for- 
getfulness of pleasure, society, profit, even health, 
as the only admirable, indeed, the only respecta- 
ble state of mind for a teacher. I have heard 
substantially the same thing advanced many 
times since, by persons in various positions. 

Now, I do not wish te say a word of the insuffi- 





cient pay that female teachers receive. I know 
that there are only two things that can reasonably 
be expected to remedy that,—for numbers of them 
to be willing to adopt some other employment, 
and for those who do adopt this to prepare for 
their work more thoroughly. But the point that 
I would like to have made clear, is whether this 
“ missionary spirit” is indeed the only one that 
should animate a teacher? Whether it is a degra- 
dation to adopt the profession of teaching as a 
means of gaining a livelihood? I presume this is 
precisely the motive that impels ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of the persons who do adopt it. If 
they are honest, they intend to do their best for 
the benefit of their employers, just as honest per- 
sons do in entering upon any other business ; but 
are they wrong in looking at the matter froma 
business point of view at all? If not, pray let 
us have an end of laying an unnecessary burden 
on the consciences of a certain class. Do we not 
all know women who seem worthy of a better 
fate, utterly broken down in health, a prey to the 
untold miseries of “ nervous prostration,” because 
they have had it constantly impressed upon them 
that they must not spare themselves,—that they 
must throw not only their energies, but their 
sleep, rest, exercise, into the vortex of the teach- 
er’s work and care, or be unworthy of their call- 
ing. And the more quick and sensitive their con- 
sciences are, the more certain they are to suffer. 
Again and again I have seen women, among the 
best and most high-minded that I ever knew, ex- 
hausted, really incapacitated for;further work of 
any kind, before they reached the age of thirty- 
five, as aresult of this false pressure which was 
brought to bear upon them. And no one seemed 
surprised. The remark was merely made of one 
and another, “Oh, she is worn out with teaching ;” 
as if it were a thing to be expected that a woman 
should be worn out before the prime of her life, 


‘| by following a worthy calling, which ought to be 


also a happpy one. Let us have the simple truth 
spoken in respect to what is a teacher’s duty. And 
no one need fear that the cause of religion or that 
of philanthropy will suffer in consequence. They 
are never served by throwing false lights or 
colors; and the class of, women that I have in 
mind are just those who least need any excessive 
stimulus. 

Far be it from me to forget or speak slightingly 
of the opportunities for self-sacrificing labor that 
the teacher’s profession generally affords. They 
are most dear and precious to every Christian 
heart. But I think they area private and per- 
sonal matter, lying wholly between the soul of 
each workei and God, not a matter of merchan- 
dise, the use of which is to be exacted by men, as 
if common honesty required it. 





VEILED ANGELS. 
BY CELIA BURLEIGH. 


HIS world is a school, not for the education 

of a faculty, but of a man; and though life 

to most of us seems rather a series of make-shifts 

to meet unexpected emergencies, than the delib- 

erate putting forth of well-directed powers, Fate 

is kinder to us than we know, and constantly turns 
our blunders to account. 


The superficial observer 18 always ready to de- 
spair of humanity, and in view of the fact that 
most characters are so fractional, that every hu- 
man being seems rather a bundle of antagonisms 
than of codrdinated forces, that nothing can be 
predicated of most. persons with any degree of cer 
tainty, there is some excuse for his want of faith. 

We find everywhere strength and weakness, de- 
formity and beauty, magnanimity and meanness, 
built into the same life, and the higher the peaks 
of attainment on one side, the lower the unre- 
claimed wastes on the other. 

But human nature, however defective, is the 
best we have to confront eternity with, aud in our 
journey through life we are compelled to learn 
many lessons that we never proposed to ourselves, 
and so arrive at the end better educated than 
could have been expected. To all, come sooner or 
later humanizing influences, disappointed expec- 
tation, sorrow and loss, and the love that teaches 
self-sacrifice. 

Repeated disappointment tells a man by and by 
that he is in the wrong place. All work, no pay, 
is a hint to work elsewhere—a hint which the most 
obtuse comes comes finally to apprehend. Men 
must dig in wrong places to learn where the gold 
is not, and so little by little narrow effort into the 
right direction. Every man must have a certain 
amount of imprisonment to teach him limitation, 
and fit him for freedom, and most persons must 
waste a good deal of life before they learn how to 
live. A scientific writer describes walking as 
“perpetual falling arrested and turned into pro- 
gress ;” and life might be defined 4 series of fail- 
ures resulting in success. 

In view of the desirableness of self-poise—whole- 
ness of character—it is wonderful how little we do 





to obtain it. The culture of most natures seems 
like those flowering shrubs that grow in fissures 
of the rocks; bits of beauty surrounded on all 
sides by the sterile granite. We should aim at 
making the whole nature fertile. 

Then, too, how strangely people invest the cap- 
ital of their capabilities—solve the problem of 
what they will do with God’s gift oflife. Here is 
one, not brilliant, not greatly endowed in any way ; 
but he has a kind heart, a fair share of common 
sense, and an active temperament. He puts all 
there is of him into current coin and keeps it in 
circulation. He has no gold in the ingots, for pur- 
chasing provinces or paying kings’ ransoms, but 
plenty of the small change so necessary for con- 
stantly recurring needs. On a comparatively small 
capital he does a large business, enriches not only 
himself but all with whom he comes in contact; 
while another, with ten times his ability, a man of 
genius, an original thinker, a ripe scholar, makes 
no use of his powers, but hides all these noble gifts 
in a self-indulgent, or an obscure and sordid life, 
the willing slave of a lymphatic temperament. 
To know our own worth, and how to invest what 
we are in such a way as to yield the most for our- 
selves and humanity, is the great problem, and to 
its solution are directed the experiences of our 
lives. 

A beautiful Soul once walked the earth, to whom 
were assigned these seven attendants: Want, 
Loneliness, Sickness, Temptation, Sin, Remorse, 
and Despair. Veiled in black, each in turn ap- 
peared and acted as guides. Each taught a lesson 
before unlearned, revealed to the pilgrim deeps of 
experience before unguessed. Each sought to re- 
veal the Soul to itself, through its weakness to in- 
culeate charity for all who erred, through its wants 
and woes, to establish a kinship with all sorrowing 
hearts. For when God will educate a man, he 
compels him to learn bitter lessons. He sends 
him to school to the Necessities rather than to the 
Graces, that by knowing all suffering he may know 
also the eternal consolations. 

And this Soul having been greatly afflicted, 
having learned, one by one, the lessons of his dire 
preceptors, passed on and left them, and for years 
walked the earth, finding out all who sorrowed, 
and administering to their need. He came at 
length to the end of his life-journey, and stood at 
the gate of Paradise, waiting for admission. 

And while he thus stood, lo! the seven veiled 
attendants, whom for a long time he had lost sight 
of, and whose existence he would gladly have for- 
gotten, suddenly appeared, and ranged themselves 
between him and the gates of pearl. Then his 
head sank upon his breast, and he stood abashed. 
for not in such company could he enter Paradise, 
or prostrate himself at the feet of the Lord. 

“God is just,” said he ; “these were my compan- 
ions on earth, and T may not disown them, even to 
enter here.” But as he turned away, sorrowfully, 
the veils fell from their faces, and lo! they were 
strong-winged angels—God’s appointed teachers 
to the children of men. 





THE PAST ANP FUTURE OF THE 
HOUSE OF BRANDENBURG. 
BY MISS BLANDINA CONANT. 
EVERAL great families have successively 
\_) taken the foremost place in European history. 
One master-mind in each has molded the destiny, 
not of his own land only, but of all Europe. After 
the chaotic period suceeeding the fall ef the Ro- 


‘man Empire, Charlemagne first brought order out 


of the infinite confusicn, and by individual force 
of character, bent all things to his will. But at 
his death, all was changed, his empire divided, 
and ere long the scepter snatched from the feeble 
hands of his successors. 

On the ruins of the Carlovingian dynasty rose a 
new power,—the House of Bourbon. Through its 
various branches it ruled Europe for centuries, 
thongh its power is now but the “shadow of a 
shade.” In Germany, the House of Hohenstaufen 
long maintained a life-and-death struggle with 
Pope and noble. Overwhelmed at last by the com- 
bined power of a usurping king and a grasping 
Church, the last Hohenstaufen perished on the 
scaffold. After nineteen years of anarehy, the 
imperial crown fell to the House of Hapsburg,— 
an event mainly due to the exertions of one pow- 
erful noble. : ' 

With the name of Rudolph, first Hapsburg em- 
peror, is closely linked that of Frederick, third 
burgrave of Niiremberg, a branch of the noble 
House of Hohenzollern, and founder of the Bran- 
denburg line. By his strong influence in the 
Electoral College, the choice fell on a prince of 
little note, but one who had already proved him- 
self a good soldier, and soon proved a firm and 
wise emperor. Rudolph’s gratitude was mani- 
fested in many substantial ways, and the bur- 
graves of Niiremberg steadily increased in wealth 
and power. The curious complication of events, 
that was to link their fortunes to those of Bran- 
denburg, was at this time little looked for. 





A dreary period of anarchy and strife was long 
the fate of this unfortunate principality. After 
inntimerable changes of masters, internal dissen- 
tions, bloody revolts, Brandenburg falls to the 
crown, and a wretched acquisition it proves. Its 
nobles are robber chiefs, who lord it over an op- 
pressed people, and exact tribute in the good old .- 
fashion : 

“That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Secure in their baronial castles, they laugh impe- 
rial authority to scorn. For some ninety vears, 
affairs go on from bad to worse. The Niiremberg 
burgraves often cast a longing eye on the fair 
principality at their door, but quietly bide their 
time, standing stoutly by the empire, meanwhile, 
and getting it deeply in their debt. 

Two generations pass away. The distractions of 
the empire are many and great; Hungarian re- 
volts, Bohemian heresies, Councils of Constance. 
Overwhelmed with debt, the unfortunate Sicis- 
mund is distracted by a thousand troubles. For 
a large sum he gladly parts with his uncomforta- 
ble patrimony, thus clearing off all old scores, 
and the Niiremberg burgraves become electors of 
Brandenburg. For the last time the principal- 
ity has changed masters. 

A change of masters it was, indeed, to that 
wretched country. Restless, liberty-loving Nii- 
remburg had tasked to the utmost the energies of 
its rulers, and a good school it proved in the art 
of governing. Warily, at first, Frederick wore 
his new honors. By gentleness and flattery he 
sought to win over bis haughty nobles, who defied 
him from within their strongholds. Then came a 
sudden change of tactics. Swooping down on 
one castle after another, battering at their walls, 
and leveling them with the ground, Frederick 
soon made himself master of every fortress in 
his dominions. Disorder quelled, the rew elector 
set himself to laying deep and strong the founda- 
tions of government and of national prosperity. 

So time went on. Generations passed by. 
Elector after elector succeeded. They were men 
of astrong, resolute nature, keeping firm hold of 
possessions indubitably theirs, and not loth to 
seize on principalities, small or great, which lay 
conveniently in their wav. Thus, by conqnest, 
inheritance, or purchase, Neumark, Pommerania, 
Culmbach, Prussia itself, fell to the lot of Bran- 
denburg. 

Yet, clear-sichted and patriotic as it was, the 
House of Brandenburg had small symnathv with 
the snirit of libertv. Tt erucshed revolt with un- 
relenting hand. Thonch early allving itself with 
the Reformation, it frowned on the doctrine of 
religions freedom. The spirit of this famous 
House has not changed muelrin the lanse of cen- 
turies. The love of order, of firm, though inst 
and beneficent rule, is its characteristic anality. 
To make its snhjects wise, prosperous, and happy, 
is its first wish; to do this in its own way, its 
stubborn principle. To the Anglo-Saxon, unyield- 
ing and independent, their ruJe would have heen 
intolerable. It suited very well the more phleg- 
matie Germans. 

Four centuries have passed since the Burgrave 
Frederick hecame Elector of Brandenbure. Tet 
ns see what has been accomplished by his family. 
The weakest principality of Germany, the prey 
of the strongest arm, has now become the arbiter 
of Europe. The prondest nation of the world 
lies prostrate at her feet. Its allies stand aloof, 
daring hardly to lift a feeble voice in its behalf. 
Germany, long divided and weakened, turns to 
Prussia as its natural head. Nor is her proud po- 
sition due only to political sagacity, or to streneth 
of arms. It is the result of the wise forecast of 
her government, which for generations has, step 
hy step, hnilt up a national prosperity founded on 
the intellicence of its snhiects. 

No other monarchy has had so steadily at heart 
the welfare of its subjects, or sought so wisely to 
establish it. Most monarchs have developed the 
resources of their country just so far as it served 
their own selfish ends. It was, even then, an un-* 
enlightened selfishness. Louis XTV., able ruler 
as he was, high as he wished to raise France 
above all other nations, yet, by the vast expendi- 
tures of his brilliant court, by the terrible bur- 
dens which his long wars threw on the heavily 
taxed people; above all, by the bicoted fanaticism 
which drove so many thousands of his best and 
most industrious subjects into exile, drained and 
exhausted the resources of France. Thus was 
the way prepared for the final overthrow of his 
house. 

Such has been the history of nearly all Euro- 
pean Governments. While the courts reveled, 
the people starved. Religious bigotry has added 
bitterness to political repression. Denied liberty 
of thought and speech, the people have sunk 
deeper and deeper into ignoranee and viee. Far 
different has been the policy of Prussia. From 
the time when the first Hohenzollern Elector took 
in hand his refraetory province, and forced upon 
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it prosperity and order, the course of his house 
has been the same. It has maintained law, without 
fear or favor, justice free to all, administered to 
all alike. In no other country are life and prop- 
erty so carefully guarded. Nowhere is education 
so widespread, nowhere fostered with such en- 
lightened care. The common school and the uni- 
versity share alike the favor of Government. 
Talent in any branch of art, of science, of litera- 
ture, is sure to be acknowledged and rewarded. 
What honors were showered on Humboldt! To 
earry out his vast undertakings he had but to ask 
for aid, and it was bestowed with lavish profu- 
sion. Nor is this a solitary instance. To draw 
the best intellects into the service of the State 
has always been the royal policy. It is the duty 
of every official—clergyman, teacher, or professor 
—to make known to the Government all who 
manifest unusual talent, in order that it may be 
recognized and provided for. What an effect 
must this have upon the efficiency of all depart- 
ments! No other government is so well served, 
because no other manifests such an enlightened, 
just, and generous policy. 

Liberty of action, it must be confessed, is cir- 
cumscribed in Prussia ; but liberty of thought and 
speech have a fair field. Hegel, holding his Pro- 
fessorship at the royal will, and drawing his sal- 
ary from the Government treasury, could without 
vebuke, without incurring a shadow of disfavor, 
maintain in lectures and in published writings, 
ideas so democratic that they would startle our 
stanchest supporters of popular rights. Had he 
sought to exhibit these ideas in practice, he would 
have been checked as promptly as was the un- 
lucky Professor in the University at Halle, who 
commenced, in 1842, a course of lectures on the 
political institutions of the United States. As 
this was representing the actualization of Hegel’s 
ideas, it was not to be borne; and a peremptory 
order came down from Berlin, requiring him to 
to change his tone. Liberty is a great, an inesti- 
mable privilege. But it is not everything. When 
your head is laid on the pillow at night, it is well 
to feel that the power of Law, invisible, but 
everywhere present, is guarding your slumbers ; 
that justice is swift, sure, impartial. Who would 
exchange the government of Berlin for that of 
New York, where life is unsafe in the most fre- 
quented streets, and in palatial mansions? It is 
not that we like despotic rule. That, too, has its 
drawbacks. Even the mildest and most enlight- 
ened paternal government will make irritating 
mistakes by overmeddling with its subjects’ af- 
fairs. With nations, as with children, a little 
“wholesome neglect” is often of great benefit. 
But it is well to look occasionally at both sides. 
It may teach us modesty, if not wisdom. 

What is to be the future of the House of Bran- 
denburg? History is rapidly answering. Already 
a powerful Confederacy has been formed, of 
which this House is the acknowledged head. One 
after another, it has drawn into its circle the nu- 
merous States and Kingdoms of Germany, so long 
divided. The dream of her poets, philosophers, 
and statesmen, is about to be realized. No longer 
a mere aggregation of petty sovereignties, with 
no tie in common, a great empire, one in govern- 
ment, in language, in heart, strong in the affec- 
tions of its people, will take its place among the 
nations. And who should wear the imperial 
crown but he who has effected this union, and 
has made Germany a great people? Hitherto, it 
has been the tool of other powers, who have stu- 
diously fomented jealousies among its rulers, and 
thus have weakened and paralyzed all attempts at 
union. But destiny has been stronger than craft. 
Policy has proved ne match for the logic of 
events. The future of the House of Brandenburg 
will be the future of Germany. 





EASTER DAY. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


T should be glad with full-beamed sun, 
And sweet with trills of mated birds, 
And green with fresh grass just begun 
Beneath the hooves of happy herds; 
A day to hint of April’s close, 
And all the flowery wealth of May, 
This day when Christ the Lord arose— 
Dear Easter Day ! 





The sea should sparkle, broadly blue, 
The distance glimmer crystal-clear, 

The mountains lift pale vapors through 
An amethystine atmosphere. 

The willow-branches’ drooped repose 
Should wear light leaves in vernal way, 

This day when Christ the Lord arose— 

Dear Easter Day ! 


And softly on the placid air 
Low peals of mellow bells should ring, 

And peaceful throngs pass on to prayer, 
Praise and devoutest worshiping. 

And they should go as gladness goes, 
Yet silent, as with souls that say: 

“* On this day Christ the Lord arose— 
Dear Easter Day!” 


And all men’s hearts should strive to make 
A truce with envy, hate and wrong, 
Remembering how, for each man’s sake, 
One suffered and was strong. 
And even the lives most dark with woes, 
Should nerve their trust and meekly pray, 
This day when Christ the Lord arose— 
Dear Easter Day ! 








Who are the four good mothers of four bad 
daughters? Truth, who produces Hatred ; Hap- 
piness, Pride: Security, Danger ; and Familiari- 
ty, Contempt. 





FROM PUGET SOUND TO LAKE SU- 
PERIOR.* 


BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 
CHAPTER VII.—Continued. 
THE FISHES OF PUGET SOUND. 


Surgeon Rattray, writing of the Puget Sound 
salmon, says: ‘Several varieties of salmon are 
caught, and thousands die annually, in the Frazer, 
Coivetchin, and other rivers of both colonies, 
while passing up the stream to deposit their 
spawn. The rivers of this colony, espe- 
cially the Frazer, and the coast of British Colum- 
bia generally, abound with salmon, which are 
caught by the natives all the year round, but more 
particularly in the salmon season, in the months 
of September and October, when they obtain 
their winter stock. The salmon caught in the 
rivers are said to be finer and better adapted for 
curing than those of Vancouver Island and the 
coast.” 

McLean, a noted factor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, who lived for years between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific, says of this fish: “The 
salmon (the New Caledonian staff of life) ascend 
Frazer’s River and its tributaries from the Pacific 
in immense shoals, proceeding toward the sources 
of the streams until stopped by shallow water. 
Having deposited their spawn, their dead bodies 
are seen floating down the current in thousands. 
Few of them ever return to the sea, and, in con- 
sequence of the old fish perishing in this manner, 
they fail in this quarter every fourth year.” Sub- 
sequently, he tells a very queer thing—nay, I take 
to myself rebuke for this language, wanting in 
reverence for the Providence which, all over the 
globe, provides food for the creatures the Creator 
has made. McLean says “I have already observed 
that the salmon fail periodically, and the na- 
tives would consequently be reduced to the ut- 
most distress, did not the goodness of God fur- 
nish them with a substitute. Rabbits are sent 
to supply the place of the salmon; and, singular 
as it may appear, these animals increase in num. 
ber as the salmon decrease, until they swarm all 
over the country. When the salmen return, they 
gradually disappear, being destroyed or driven 
away by their greatest enemy, the lynx, which 
first appears in smaller, then in greater numbers, 
—both they and their prey disappearing to- 
gether.” 

Clarke, one of the famous conductors of Lewis 

and Clarke’s Expedition, in going up the Colum- 
bia above the Snake, made a note of the salmon 
he saw, which the editor of his history thus ex- 
tends ; “On the left bank of the river opposite to 
this river,‘is a fishing place, consisting of three 
mat-houses. Here were great quantities of sal- 
mon drying on scaffolds; and, indeed, from the 
mouth of the river upwards, he saw immense 
numbers of dead salmon strewed along the shore, 
or floating on the surface of the water, which is 
so clear that the salmon may be seen swimming 
at the depth of fifteen or twenty feet. 
The multitudes of this fish are almost inconceiv- 
able. The water is so clear that they can readily 
be seen at the depth of fifteen or twenty feet; 
but at this season (October 17, 1805) they float in 
such quantities down the stream, and are drifted 
ashore, that the Indians have only to collect, split, 
and dry them on the scaffold. Where. they pro- 
cure the timber of which these scaffolds are com- 
posed, he could not learn; but, as there was 
nothing but willow-bushes to be seen for a great 
distance from the place, it is rendered very prob- 
able, what the Indians assured him by signs, that 
they often used dried fish as fuel for thecommon occa- 
sions of cooking.” The cash payment of one dol- 
lar and a half a pound,—the Spring price of Ken- 
nebec salmon in New York—will aid the appreci- 
tion of this fact. 

But to return to Harmon, as a keenly observant 
witness to the superabundance of these fishes: 
speaking of the Indians of New Caledonia, north 
of Frazer’s River, he says: “In this manner the 
natives barely subsist, until about the middle of 
August, when salmon again begin to make their 
appearance in all the rivers of any considerable 
magnitude ; and they have them at most of their 
villages in plenty until the latter end of Septem- 
ber or the beginning of October. For about a 
month they come up in crowds; and the noses of 
some are either worn or rotted off, and the eyes of 
others have perished in their heads; and yet in 
this maimed condition they are surprising alert in 
coming up the rapids. These maimed fish are 
generally at the head of large bands, on account 
of witich the natives call them Mi-u-ties, or 
Chiefs. The Indians say they have suffered these 
disasters by falling back among the stones when 
coming up difficult places in the rapids which they 
pass. The Carriers take salmon in the following 
manner: All the Indians of the village assist in 
making a dam across the river, in which they 
leave places to insert baskets or nets of wicker- 
work. These baskets are generally from fifteen 
to eighteen feet in’ length, and from twelve to 
fifteen in cireumference. The end at which the 
salmon enter is made with twigs in the form of 
the entrance of a wire mouse-trap. When four 
or five hundred salmon have entered this basket, 
they either take it to the shore and empty out the 
fish, or they take them out at a door in the top, 
and transport them to the shore in their large 

* Elaborated from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeson during a 
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wooden canoes, which are convenient for this 
purpose.” y 
Viscount Milton, in his, Northwest Dison by 
Land, gives a picture of fish so thick that they 
are raked out, and makes Salmon perennial in the 
Archipelago of Puget Sound. He says: 

** But perhaps the most striking feature in the re- 
sources of British Columbia and Vancouver Island 
is the extraordinary number and variety of the 
fish which frequent the shores and swarm in all 
the rivers. In the Spring, two kinds of salmon 
ascend the Frazer, millions of ‘ hoolicans’ crowd 
into its mouth, and shoals of herrings enter every 
inlet. The hoolican is like a sprat, but a little 
larger, and is a very delicious fish, rich in oil. 
Flocks of gulls, hovering over the shoals, an- 
nounce the arrival of these fish; and their ex- 
traordinary numbers may be imagined from the 
way in which the Indians take them. The river 
is literally alive with fish, and the native fisher- 
man carries a long piece of wood, armed with 
sharp-pointed wires on each side, like the teeth of 
arake. This he sweeps through the water, as he 
sits in his canoe, after the fashion of a paddle, and 
at each stroke brings up a row of hoolicans im- 
paled upon the spikes. Three fresh species of 
salmon continue to ascend the river in succession 
during the Summer and Autumn, and in the Win- 
ter a fifth variety makes its appearance in the har- 
bors and inlets along the coast. We saw some of 
fifteen to twenty pounds each, caught in the har- 
bor of St. Juan, in the month of December. Sal- 
mon of some kind is thus in season all the year 
round. Trout abounds in the mountain streams 
and lakes, and sturgeon frequents the deeps of 
the Frazer. In Burrard’s Inlet, oysters are found 
in great abundance ; and, in fact, everything good 
in the way of fish seems to be collected in this, so 
far, highly favored country.” 

At the Dalles of the Columbia the river is 
compressed into a narrow channel three hundred 
feet wide and half amile long. The walls are 
perpendicular, flat on the top, and composed of 
basalt. There isa main channel for the roaring, 
fast-rushing torrent, and when the river is high, 
there are five other channels, or canals, that are 
only a few feet across. In a distance of two miles 
the river falls fifty feet. Its full rise between low 
and high water marks is sixty-two feet. You 
can imagine how the struggling salmon crowd to 
the shallow and narrow canals to avoid the power 
of the main current, and when they take the 
broad channel, as the most of them do, how they 
hug the perpendicular walls, and come within 
reach of the spears and the scoop-nets of the In- 
dians, standing on stagings that are built outover 
the stream. In what quantities are salmon taken 
here, say on the 14th day of July? Ask any of 
the members or officers br servants of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 41st Congress. They were there 
on that day, in the year 69. Weary of seeing the 
slaughter of these magnificent fish, and sick of 
the sight and the odor of their carcasses every- 
where, I went for relief to look at a boy whose 
back and sides were beautifully bare, and who, 
wet-nosed, on the edge of a foaming pool, was 
doing something with a pole; a bronze little girl, 
somewhat advanced beyond fig-leaves in costume, 
bat yet not clothed, standing at his side and occa- 
sionally helping him. Wonderful plenteousness 
of the silver salmon! The wet-nosed little worth- 
lessness had a strong, sharp iron hook, ending at 
the heel in a socket with an eye. A lanyard was 
rove through the eye. A pole six feet long fitted 
movably into the socket. The other end of the 
lanyard, which was four feet long, was fastened 
to the pole. Holding the cord taut, he sunk 
the héok in the white, foaming water, then jerked 
it upward. A fish was impaled. Then the wet- 
nosed let go the cord, but strained on the pole, 
from which the hook was detached. The six-foot 
leverage against the boy’s strength was lost to the 
salmon. With the aid of the one somewhat ad- 
vanced beyond fig-leaves,a superb fish, weighing 
twenty pounds, was hauled to the top of the rock 
by pulling the cord overhand. Salmon so thick 
that children and infants can kill them from dawn 
till dark, and month in and month out! As I 
watched this wet-nosed young worthlessness, and 
thought out the connection between pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and civilization, I recalled the picture 
painted by the famous Hearne, of the fishing 
for these beautiful fish in waters far to the North, 
but, like those of the Columbia, entered by sal- 
mon from the Pacific. He wrote: 

“Tt may appear strange that a person supposed 
to be almost blind shonld be employed in the busi- 
ness of fishing; but, when the multitude of fish 
is taken into the account, the wonder will cease. 
Indeed, they were so numerous at the foot of the 
fall that when a light pole, armed with a few 
spikes, which was the instrument the old woman 
used, was put under water and hauled up witha 
jerk, it was scarcely possible to miss them. Some 
of my Indians tried the method, and seldom got 
less than two at a jerk, sometimes three or four. 
Those fish, though very fine and beautifully red, 
are but small, seldom weighing more than six or 
seven pounds. Their numbers at this place were 
almost incredible, perhaps equal to anything that 
is related of the salmon in Kamtckatka or any 
other part of the world.” 

(To be continued.) 


“Whenever,” said Madam de Stael, “I see Mr. 
B., I feel the same pleasure that I receive from 
looking at a fond couple; he and his self-love 











live so pily together. 


THE DAWNING. 


8 o’er the dappled eastern skies 
The morn doth fling a rosy hue, 
And bids all Nature wake and rise, 
To dawning light and life anew, 


So, o’er the darkened sea of life, 
The Sun of righteousness doth shine: 
Dispels the shadows, doubts and fears— 
Anew I feel that Iam thine. 


Long tossed by angry waves about, 
To every wind and storm a prey; 

From light and happiness shut out, 
Without one solitary ray ; 


At last my hand is held in Thine; 
Thy blessed presence fills my heart, 
Flooding, with radiance divine, 


My life and soul in every part. LULU. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK.* 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
A RIGHT SENSE OF SIN. 








FRIDAY EveEnina, March 31, 1871. 

I WISH to guard against being misunderstood 

in the remarks that I shall make to-night; and 
I will say, therefore, in advance, that I should not 
rejoice, I should, on the contrary, consider it a great 
misfortune, if Christian experience should have a 
lighter sense of personal sinfulness as a part of its 
composition. I should prefer to see it deepened, and 
not made more shallow. 

And yet, it seems to me that, among the people of 
God, for a long time (that is, not for one generation 
alone), in certain parts of the Church of Christ, 
there has set in a strong tendency which has not 
been natural or gracious, and which, being strictly 
artificial, has almost inevitably fallen into the re- 
gion either of the conventional, or of what we call 
cant, on the subject of personal sinfulness. 

I recollect very well (and you recollect it, also), 
how much, in the earlier days of American revivals, 
conviction of sin was insisted upon. Substantially, 
the conductors of religious exercises divided up a 
man’s experience into, first, awakened attention, 
second, seriousness, third, conviction of sin, and 
fourth, rejoicing in hope. And they undertook to 
carry everybody through in just that order. And 
although the more sagacious men saw, all the while, 
that there were real experiences that could not be 
said to have followed any such order, and though 
they rejoiced at them, yet they considered it as 
doubtful whether they would hold out, and went on 
attempting to put everybody through that regular 
course. And if it be buta general direction, if it be 
not rigid, if it have sufficient elasticity to adapt it- 
self to circunistances, it is for practical purposes not 
unwise, although it is not strictly philosophical. 

In the matter of conviction of sin, there was an 
impression that a man had to be, as it were, plunged 
into an experience which would strike the color of 
conviction through and through him, so that when 
he came out of it that feeling would have so pene- 
trated his whole being, that, having gone in like 
white wool, he would come out like black wool, and 
that the color would be set so that it would never 
wash out. And it was supposed that conviction of 
sin would give a kind of undertone that, being pol- 
ished, would have an enamel which would reflect 
the experience afterwards ; that there would be this 
ebony of experience at the bottom, and that every- 
body that was converted would have it. 

Now, in point of fact, everybody does not have it. 
Everybody has an experience of sin, and an experi- 
ence of sin that does certainly act as a motive; but 
there are transcendent degrees between one and 
another in regard to conviction of sin. Often the 
most characteristic indication of a true change is 
one that comes after conviction, and not before it. 
It is often the case that it is the sequence, and not 
the prior experience. And it is more of the after- 
state that I wish to speak. 

When persons have become followers of Christ, it 
is supposed to be becoming in them to speak a great 
deal about their sinfulness. If it were not so serious 
a subject, it would sometimes be amusing to see an 
amiable, sweet, genial young person, of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, undeveloped in nature, and 
yet speaking about his awful sinfulness, as if he 
carried a perfect Niagara in him, that was threaten- 
ing to tear him to pieces. 

I recognize man’s natural sinfulness. I recognize 
that a man is an animal beforeheisa man. I recog- 
nize that a man is selfish before he is benevolent. I 
recognize, in other words, natural states, in dis- 
tinction from gracious states, in men. But when 
you have spoken of your sinfulness as being so aw- 
ful, and of your guilt as being so terrific, what terms 
have you left with which to speak of drunkards, 
and thieves, and burglars, and robbers, and mur- 
derers? It is not that men are not sinful—they are 
sinful; but there is a great disproportion on the 
part of many persons, between their inward expe- 
rience of sinfulness, and their outward expression 
of it. ‘“‘ Well,” it is asked, ‘“‘does not the Bible 
speak of our righteousness as filthy rags?’ Yes. 
“ Does not the apostle intensify language in speak- 
ing of human sinfulness?” Certainly. And there 
will come occasional moods when persons have gone 
through great experiences, and developed in them- 
selves certain knowledges, in which they will make 
such strong declarations, and in which their Jan- 
guage will have a certain correspondency to their 
real inward experience. But it does not follow that 
everybody is always to use that kind of phrase. 
And yet, it has become a universal language, and 
everybody is talking about the awful state ef his 
heart. The heart is not awful in the sense that 
many people suppose it to be; and they use such 
expressions without discrimination, without com- 
parison, without relativity. 


Hymns (Plymouth Gollectien) : Nos. 681, 1264, 1274, 465. 
* Reported expressly for Tae Onrretran UNION by T. J. 
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If you were to take the law as it seems to God, 
and put your heart by the side of it, I have no 
doubt that from that point of view everybody 
would feel that his state was guilty indeed, and past 
the use of language; and when one is brought into 
that state, when one has that actual conviction and 
experience, I do not object to his using intensive 
terms; but for every-day conversation, Ido object 
toit. lL object to it in meetings where it comes in as 
a part of the sing-song statement that we are all 
sinners—awful sinners. I object to persons getting 
up and saying these things conventionally. 

What should you think if a man should come 
home and say, “I came at a great sacrifice: my boy 
is dying in one room, and another of my children is 
sick unto death in another room; but I must do my 
duty, though it is at a great sacrifice”? What 
would you think if a man should speak thus lightly 
of death in the family? And yet, persons will 
speak about death in their souls as if it were a mat- 
ter of no great;concern. Why, if you really believed 
what you say about yourselves to be true, your lips 
would turn pale, and your nerves would quiver, and 
you would be struck through with fear and dread. 
If you actually felt what you say, you could not 
endure the thought of it. But you do not feel it, 
nor anything like it, nor near to it. And yet you 
go on talking as if youdid. And I object toit. It 
isashame. And there is a mischief in it, because 
you substitute for that which is generous, real, and 
practically profitable, something that easily de- 
generates into a kind of universal cant, which is not 
only meaningless, but demoralizing. And I should 
like to see, in the place of this gentral and unfeel- 
ing recognition which men have of their sinfulness, 

a greater sensibility to the actual points of their 
fruitfulness in sin. 


I hear persons say, ‘‘I feel as though I were a 
great sinner before God.” Well, do you feel as though 
you were a great sinner before men? Do you think 
you have ever gone through the various points of 
your character, and taken them one by one, and 
examined them, so that you had as distinct an idea 
of the directions in which you were breaking out 
into actual transgression, from day to day, as you 
have of the infirmities of your body? If you had 
a crippled ankle, and at the same time a rheumatic 
shoulder, if your right eye was defective, and if 
you could not hear with your left ear, and anybody 
asked you what the matter was, you could put your 
finger on every point of ailment, and say, “‘ There 
is where my body is crippled.”’ 

Corresponding to these bodily defects, you have 
spiritual infirmities. For instance, many of you 
are very proud; some of you join vanity to pride; 
and almost all of you have an undertone of selfish- 
ness, or of self-indulgence in some form, in your in- 
tercourse with those around about you. And others 
feel that there are in your character certain incon- 
gruities, certain hardnesses, certain obstinacies, 
certain phases of cold and frowning pride, certain 
croppings out of avarice or greediness in yonr 
worldly plans, a certain apathy of conscience. They 
perceive that there are fountains, as it were, in your 
nature, which are emitting positive transgressions 
every day. Ordinarily men defend themselves 
against the charge that they possess these traits. If 
a@ man is so firm as to be obstinate, he denies that he 
is obstinate. He says, ‘“‘I will give upif you will 
convince me that Iam wrong.” Itis as if a granite 
mountain should say, “If you will bore a hole 
through me, you may go through me.” When you 
have bored a hole through a mountain, you have 
earned the right of passage through it. When per- 
sons are accused of being headstrong and unyield- 
ing, they resent it, and say, ‘‘ You would not ask a 
man to give up before he was convinced, would 
you?” And so they justify themselves. If you say 
to a person, ‘You are vain,” he says, “No, I am 
not. Ehave some desire for praise; but that is not 
vanity.” And yet, vanity shakes from his boughs, 
like leaves from the boughs of a tree on an October 
day, all the while. Persons are selfish in a thou- 
sand directions and are not conscious of it, oftem. 

If, instead of generic, and too often unfelt con- 
victions of sin, if instead of talking of sinfulness you 
would satisfy your own self more of the special 

sins to which you are addicted ; if you would aseer- 
tain the direction in which you are sinning, in the 
first place it would give you a clearer view of the 
truth ; in the second place, it would better indicate 
to you what you should do every day ; in the third 
place, it would humble you more in your own esti- 
mation ; in the fourth place, it would make you 
feel more affectingly the divine patience and grace, 
and in the fifth place, it would make you a great 
deal more silent about your sins than you are, 
generally 

It is very hard for a man to confess his particular 
sins; but itis very easy for him to confess sinful- 
ness in general. That comes glib from the tongue. 
But have you never done things of which you were 
ashamed? Have you never done things, that, 
when you thought about, them in your room at 
night, brought the blood mantling to your cheek ? 
Have you never, under the force of circumstances, 
and in the midst of the competitions and strifes of 
life, done things that afterwards you did not like to 
think of ? That was conviction of sin, and a genuine 
experience. And if persons would mark the sides 
of their mind where they are apt to commit sin, 
they would find it profitable. 

As the water that falls upon a hill, everywhere 
sinks down and cuts little channels which run 
together and form a dozen rills; and as these dozen 
rills at last break out in one or two places; so in 
sinning, a great many diverse tendencies cobperate, 
as it were, and we sin through two or three different 
mouths. Pretty much all the wrong that we do 
comes out from two or three sides of our nature. If 
we trace back the sins which we commit in one 
direction, we shall see that they have many differ- 

ent shades interiorly. 

There is a consciousness of this in one’s experience, 
personal, specific, carrying with it the definition of 
the act itself—the whole complexion of it. And 
this kind of conviction of sin will be most whole- 








some. It will make you very modest, and will 
make you very hungry for divine forgiveness, and 
will give you an appreciation and inexpressible 
sense of the goodness of God in Christ Jesus, in the 
forgiveness of sin, andin that mercy by which we 
are nourished, and by which we hope that we are 
growing out of these lower moods and frames of 
mind into higher spiritual conditions. 

Mr. —— said there was nothing more common than for 
his mind to go back to revival scenes which he witnessed 
many years ago, and to reflect upon the character of those 
who were most demonstrative in their expressions of peni- 
tence. There were some persons whose feelings were 80 
thoroughly overcome, that they would actually scream in 
the prayer-meetings; and it was thought that they would 
be wonderful cases of Christian experience; but it turned 
out that they were the very poorest cases. 

There are two things which go te make up a 
strong conviction. The first is the actual amount 
of sin which one has committed ; and the second is 
the sensibility of one’s moral nature. Connected 
with these, is also what may be called a fallacious 
sensibility. It is a general excitability of the whole 
person. Some are excited as quickly as a ther- 
mometer; and like the mercury in the thermometer, 
the excitability in them does not, stop. Itis inces- 
santly changing one way or the other. When it is 
hot it runs up, and when it is cold it runs down. It 
is the general tendency of their whole system. But 
for them to feel a great deal does not in te that 
they have a profounder experience than anybody 
else, or that they are more sinful than anybody else. 
My impression is that a person who has a very deep 
nature, who is very conscientious, and whois very 
honest, and who has strong ideality, has a clearer 
conception, and a keener sense of sinfulness, than 
the wickedest man in the community. 

It is not the boy who has just learned to scrawl 
his name on a document, who most feels his literary 
deficiency. He does not feel it half so much as the 
student in college-who is competing for.a prize, and 
who is far above him in attainment. The farther a 
man goes, the more he develops the judicial faculty, 
the clearer is his perception of the ideal, and the 
greater is the discrepancy between what heis, and 
what he aspires to be. 

A low and brutal nature does not feel hivuself to 
be very sinful. He has not the moral sight b,y which 
to appreciate the standard of true manlsood. He 
has not the judgment by which to comp‘gre the real 
with the ideal. And a person’s sense of. sinfulvess is 
in the proportion in which he has a clear and exquis- 
ite understanding of what constitutes righteousness. 
And frequently the man every part of whose char- 
acter is the furthest removed from sin, who is the 
most just and upright, is the most sinful in his own 
sight, and has the most profound ‘sense of his own 
unworthiness. A man is not, therefore, wicked nec- 
essarily, in the common acceptation of that term, 
because he has conviction of sin ia the outbreaking, 
objective form. A man is not to ',e regarded as wick- 
ed according to his depth of feeging. A man’s depth 
of feeling is the gauge of his, moral ‘nature, rather 
than of the actual history of his life. 

Mr. —— asked if impenitent fanners would wake up to a 


sense of their need until they had been convicted of their 
fault? 


Of course not. Nobcaly will set himself about 
learning to read unless, he is satisfied that he does not 
know how to read. IYobody will use a cane unless 
he is conscious that he limps. Nobody will light a 
candle who does not feel that it is dark so that he 
cannot see. Nobody will take a step in any direc- 
tion. unless he is aware that there is something that 
he Jaas not got. When you speak of a person going 
to ‘Christ, it does not follow that that person shall 
have a clear view of his character, and the law of 
Giod. There are hundreds of persons who are brought 
tm Christ because the Lord took their child away 
from them. That experience showed them how 





weak they were; and they felt that the world was 
#o easily assailed and ransacked that they could not 
live unless they had something to lean upon, and so 
they went back, upon God. That was the gate 
through which they came to Christ. That was the 
entrance through which they were led to the realm 
of faith. From that entrance, imperfect though it 
may have been, their experience spread in every 
direction. : 

I have known persons who have taken to a Chris- 
tian life on account of bankruptcy. The Lord swept 
away their property, and the sense of the emptiness 
of lifeso wrought upon them that they felt that they 
needed an abiding city—a possession that could not 
be taken from them by chance or revolution. And 
they began to say, “‘Cannot religion do for me what 
I need to have done?” It was the graciousness of 
divine sympathy and love that their heart needed. 
And it was through this door of bankruptcy that 
they took their first step toward it; afterwards it 
expanded in all directions. 

There were twelve gates to the city, and I suppose 
that there was not one of those gates through which 
aman could notenter. I think there are as many 
as twelve gates leading to the Lord Jesus Christ’s 
love; and I suppose that a man can go through each 
one of them. If he go through fear, or hope, or love, 
or asense of sin, or aspiration, or ideal longing, or 
affectionate trust and confidence—if through any 
feeling he go toward Christ, he will find him. You 
are to feel as children. You are to lean on Christ.as 
the little child leans on its mother’s bosom. Youare 
to take the hand of the Saviour and be led by him, 
as the child takes the father’s hand and walks by 
his side. Anything that brings you to Christ because 
you want a Saviour, and because you want to love 
and obey him, is sufficient. And if you get there, 
no motive is wrong which brings you there. I do 
not care which way the wind blows if the vessel car- 
ries me into the harbor which I seek. 

Mr. —— asked: “‘Do not you think that the process is 
substantially the same in all cases—not in degree, but in 
quality? Do not you think that this order to which you 
have adverted is in some sense the true one in every case? 
Do not you think that a person, before he comes to Christ; 
always does feel himself to be a sinner, and does feel the 
need of a Saviour?” bi 

In coming to Christ, the temperament, the moral 
endowment, the education, a great variety of ele- 





‘ments, modify the experience. If you take the 


children of devout Christian mothers and fathers, 
that have been cultured all their life long, that have 
gradually had instilled into them the Christian 
principle, and that have largely conformed in out- 
ward morality to the highest standard of Christian 
conduct, and that yet have never come precisely to 
the act of personal submission to Christ, when at 
last they do come to recognize the presence of the 
Saviour, and their heart is made cheerful and joyful 
in obedience to the Divine will, you cannot liken 
their experience to that of a poor boy whose history 
I recollect. 

He came down the Ohio river on a coal-boat. He 
lived in the mountains of Pennsylvania. He was 
rough and strong, and accustomed to the coarsest 
kind of people, and to the rudest sort of life ; but he 
was honest. He stopped at Lawrenceburgh, where 
I was, and came up to our meeting; and the preach- 
ing overwhelmed him. It was the first time in his 
life, probably, that he ever heard a sermon whieh 
put the light before himin such away. And it was 
astonishing to see what work such an honest pergon 
made with the people there who talked cant. It 
was like a Pentecost to him. It was all new. He 
had never had any culture; and above, and below, 
and on every side of him were influences of which 
he was utterly ignorant. You would have thought 
that God had stooped down to transform a man, and 
wmake him rejoice and glorify his name. He let the 
fire fly from every faculty. There was a perfect 
corruscation of fire-works. And afterwards every- 
body wanted to be converted just as he was. And 
I said, ‘If you want to be converted as he was, you 
ought to have been like him; you ought to have 
lived in the mountains, and been ignorant and un- 
cultivated, but honest; and you ought to have come 
down here, and had the same sqrt of spiritual influ- 
ence that he had; and then perhaps you might have 
had his experience; but with your circumstances 
and education you ‘could not possibly have had his 
experience.”* 


Mr. —— said: “ Are we to infer, from your remarks, that 
you @¢em it expedient for us, in our gatherings (for instance 
in the Tuesday evening prayer-meetings, where there are 
hot so many to confess to as there are here), if we say any- 
thing about our sins, to say, ‘I have been proud ;’ or ‘I have 
cheated ;’ or, I have lied?’ ” 

If you have lied, I think you ought to say so! But 
I do not think you ought to tell everything that you 
have done. There are a great many things that had 
better not be told. 

I do not know that there is anything more disa- 
greeable to me than to have persons talking ‘0 me 
about their ailments. If a person has a sore, I do 
not want to hear about it. It may be necessary for 
you to talk, to the surgeon, or some friend that you 
require help from, about your infirmities, but it-is 
not necessary for you to talk to everbody about 
them. I do not care to be regaled upon the condi- 
tion of a man’s stomach and liver. I have enough 
of my own. And yet, there are some persons who, 
if they have an infirmity, will croon, and croon, and 
croon about it all the time. There are persons who 
will talk to you about sicknesses, and about corpses 
and about how they laid them out. They will treat 
you to a' regular grave-yard banquet. And there 
are what I should call spiritual ghouls, who are con- 
tinually filling one’s ears with the most offensive 
stories of moral corruption. Now I think it is just 
as bad to talk about spiritual sores as it is about 
physical ones, in that way. 


I think there may very often be a proper, tender, 
gracious recognition of our moral condition in a 
general way, which will be profitable. But there are 
times when I think a man may mention special sins. 
For instance, when a man has been carrying on the 
liquor business, and he goes into the church, I think 
he may with good grace say, “I have been doing 
the devil’s work; and I feel that, asI have been 
publicly known in the work, I ought publicly to 
confess that I have seen that it was wrong and have 
gone out of it.’ If a man has been known and 
marked in the community for any particular sin, 
and he is called in the church’ to take any active 
part, I think it is not improper for him to recog- 
nize that particular sin with confession ; not all the 
time, not continually, but with sufficient emphasis 
to give the community to understand that whereas 
he has been known to be on the side of wickedness, 
now he stands distinctively on the other side. I do 
not think it desirable, every time a man speaks, to 
£o into an inventory of his faults and failings, even 
though they be of a nature which renders confes- 
sion proper; but if he alludes to such faults and 
failings at all, he should be honest with himself, 
and faithful to his duty, and not leave people in 
doubt as to his feelings in regard to them. If he 
undertakes to speak of them, it had better be in 
specific rather than in generic directions. 


There is not a person here whose heart is not 
heavy at times, in view of its want. There is not 
a heart here that does not now and then hare 
its midnight of trouble. We all have times when 
we are worse off than the sailors in the ship on the 
sea. And we want a Christ to come to us walking 
in the darkness and on the water. And it is to that 
point that T would direct my closing remarks. 

When you go home at night, it would not be a 
task unworthy of this meeting and of yourself, if 
you were to sit down and make an inventory of 
your daily life—if you were to draw your own por- 
traits. Make astatement of just about what yoy 
think to be the weak points, and the wicked points, 
in your character. And be thorough with it. I 
think that if a person would do that once a week, 
for afew weeks, he would find that every succeed- 
ing week his list of items would grow larger and 
more definite. I think the habit of reducing these 
things to an exact statement is one of the best pro- 
vocatives to correct self-knowledge, and to honest 
self-examination, that a person can well have. 





THE QUESTION OF THE KiTCHEN.—An attempt 
at; a solution of this most interesting problem 
has reeently been made in this city by a number 
of ladies who have organized themselves into 








what they name the Colored Relief Association. 
The object of this new society is to find Northern 
homes for the unemployed colored population of 
the South, with especial reference to household 
service. Mrs. L. D. Shears, the Secretary of the 
Association—whose temporary quarters are Room 
65 Bible House--reports that she has already found 
employment for over three hundred, and that the 
new-comers have, with very few exceptions, given 
complete satisfaction. Applicants for servants 
advance suflicient money to pay the expense of 
the journey North ; and, in return, the first month 
of service is gratuitous. It is apparent that this 
is a purely philanthropic movement; but if the 
statements regarding the fidelity of those who 
have already been tried in Northern homes prove 
to be free from rose-colored tints, the experiment 
will at once assume a very practical shape. Cer- 
tainly if these poor colored people, with the train- 
ing of Southern households, approve themselves 
faithful, tractable, quick to learn, and slow to leave, 
the Association which brings them here will de- 
serve not merely praise but also most solid recom- 
pense. 








HEAD AND HEART IN RELIGION, 
BY GEORGE B. NEWCOMB. 


HEN we magnify the office of the warm 

heart in religion, we ought not to ignore 
or underrate that of the clear head. “Putting 
the mind to it,” having one’s “ wits about him,” 
are essentials to prosperity in the Christian life, 
as well as in life in general. “Giving all to 
Christ,” certainly includes the intelligence. 

There is a more or less prevalent notion, differ- 
ent from this; as though clear, accurate thought 
and sound hard sense were something unspiritual, 
and their activity in the peculiar domain of piety 
a sortof wordly intrusion ; as though piety throve 
best in a simply fervid atmosphere, and could not 
bear more than a dim, religious light; as “ silent 
leges inter arma,” so the. intellect is in suspense 
during the exercises of piety; or, at least, judg- 
ment then falls in the rear, and feeling leads off 
as the trusted guide. 

This notion seems to be the offspring of the 
mistake which dissoviates fervor from thoughtful- 
ness in religion, as though these two had a kind 
of natural incompatibility, and were obliged to 
live apart. 

Fervor certainly cannot get on with that cold- 
blooded theologizing which sometimes invades the 
pulpit, or even the social religious meeting 
which looks at everything in the dry light of in- 
tellect; which botanizes in the flower-garden of 
religion, and offers its dried specimens and for- 
mal analyses to the heart craving the glow and 
besuty and perfume of a living religion. This is 
unbearable. ‘Cold truth,” says Spurgeon, “ even 
cold Gospel truth, is never attractive. Religion 
is a dish to be served hot.” 

But we are not to conclude from this, that the 
heart can indulge itself only at the head’s ex- 
pense. For the grandest and the perennial type 
of fervor is found where the intellect and the 
feelings are kindred together: thought and emo- 
tion fused into one flame. Thoughts are the fuel 
that makes fervor burn; which soon flickers and 
dies down without it. The rush of passion and 
glow of excitement by which Sheridan carried 
everything before him in battle, and Rufus Choate 
in the battles of the bar (hardly ever losing a 
case), was a simultaneous tension to the utmost, 
and an interfused, thorough co-operation of the 
intellectual and emotional nature ; the whole man 
rising in it to his highest strain of power. 

Mental self-command, mental poise and activ- 
ity, can be hostile to feeling only when there is 
no definable reality behind the feeling, so that its . 
basis vanishes upon examination. 

The religion of the pagan may well be an inco- 
herent and shuddering excitement, affecting him 
as the idea of ghosts and departed spirits affect 
us,—bewildering the intellect, paralyzing thought, 
making the brain swim and the flesh creep, stir- 
ring tumultuous, uncontrollable emotion; because 
his religion is a mere ghostly overshadowing of 
unknown and unknowable things; look too 
sharply at them, and they melt, like Ossian’s 
shades, into thin air. So the barbaric type of re- 
ligion is necessarily marked by absence of sense, 
and transient uproar, and wild carnival of feel- 
ing. 

But Christianity is preéminently definite in its 
objects, rich in thought, imperative in its demands 
upon the intelligence. Jesus translates religion 
out of the realm of shadow and mystery into the 
realm of the intelligible; God, in the face of 
Jesus Christ, is brought within sight ; the limita- 
tions of the incarnation make him accessible to 
our intelligence, so that we may be ever growing 
in the knowledge and love of Christ. 

Christ himself is the perfect reconcilement, if 
any were needed, of a fervent spirit with the 
spirit of a sound mind. Glowing as he is witha 
sense that language cannot carry, of the great- 
ness and glory of the invisible world, his home, 
his words never become the incoherent rhapsedy 
of a fevered enthusiast, but are ever tempered 
with discretion, and charged with distinct mean- 
ings, appeal to our own good sense and sober sec- 
ond thought, discover a complete balance of faec- 
ulties, and most absolute presence of mind. He 
knew what he was saying, and he spoke of what 
he knew. 

The Christian life calls for an intellectual as 
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well as aftectional excitement; for a tense and 
“live” condition of the intelligence. 

Many are sy of anything Lke excitement, or 
even warmth, in religion, because they have 
learned to think of it as involving the giving up 
of that balance of powers, that mental self-pos- 
session, or “ presence of mind” which makes in- 
tercourse sate, protitable, and pleasant; and be- 
cause what would otherwise have been accounted 
incoherence, folly, or presumption, has passed 
eurrent under tae guise of religious earnestness, 
and the plea of “ saving souls.” 

No doubt every one has Leen in meetings where 
the heat seemed far in excess of the light; where 
the premium on tervor seemed to involve a dis- 
count on common sense; where, as when a bon- 
fire is made, every one felt free to cast in his 
wood, hay, stubble,—whatever might inciease the 
blaze; wuere the license of the occasion often 
tempted fools to ventilate their tolly in exhorta- 
tion, or even in impertinent addresses to the 
Deity. Excesses of this sort make many shrink 
from excitement and warmth in religion, though 
they may be dying for the want of it. 

Tbe teudency to suspend or check intellectual 
action in devotional exercises, seems to be respon- 
sible also tor the incoherence and unreality which 
so often characterize religious utterances. Peo- 
ple who weigh their words in other important 
causes, speak in this, may be, without thinking 
what they are saying; open their mouths, and 
“let fly "—as the woman who was always bemoan- 
ing to her minister how se was the vilest of sin- 
ners, to whom he one day quietly replied that he 
Was quite aware of it; whereupon she demands 
in great wrath, what she had done to be worse 
than her neighbors? A taituful clergyman is 
said to have contessed that he had told more lies 
at prayer and conterence meetings, than in all his 
lite besides. 

What 1s called, par excellence, “ Christian work,” 
by many, ofteu has as little as possible of geninue 
work w it; unpremeditated, or, at any rate, 
thoughtless talk, is about the cheapest service one 
can otter to God, ‘There is a superstition tha 
there is great and saving virtue in talking religion’ 
saying something, though it be nothing fresh and 
torcetul, no real outcome, no genuine product of 
the mind. A word in season, a titting word—how 
good it is! how often the seed oi an endless life; 
But, excepting occasional inspirations, it takes 
time and thought to fit a word to the want and to 
the man, Speech that is worth anything gen- 
erally costs something ; if we tind it reaay on our 
lips, it is because it has sometime been secreted 
for future use by thought and reflection. More, 
souls might be won if those who seek souls would 
take the pains to be more wise to win them; it 
efforts of this kind were at once more heartful 
and more mixed “with brains.” Of ali things 
an exhortation to repentance should not degen- 
erate into mere conventional verbiage, the feeble 
clatter of a nerveless and empiy mind, trying 
perhaps to make up in feverish vehemence for 
what it consciously lacks of real dignity and 
power. 

Intellectually, as well as in other ways, people 
are trying to get their religion too cheap and 
easy. Laziness, some one has aflirmed, is original 
sin. We want a revival of religion in the gen- 
eral Christian intelligence, quite as much as else- 
where. The demand is for “Christianity Made 
Easy ; or Religion in Twelve Entertaining Anec- 
dotes.” It would not hurt most Christians if their 
attention was taxed occasionally by the great 
truths of religion,—if they made occasionally a 
few heroic mental efforts todo and get good. The 
intelligence is in this apt to be an uuprotitavle ser- 
vant, and ought to be summoned to the full strain 
of its great ottice in religion. 


Public Opinion. 











ae 





LIMITED MARRIAGES. 
[From the (London) Globe.] 


LATELY published book urges that mar- 

riages should be terminable at any time. They 
are not to be even year to year arrangements. 
When a man and a woman promise to love and 
cherish each other until death do them part, they 
promise what they may not be able to perform. 
The affections are not at our disposal—are not 
under our control. We may find that we have 
made a mistake; that the woman we thought an 
angel is a doll or a shrew; that the man we thought 
a Bayard is a brute. ‘“‘Why continue to suffer 
from such a fatal mistake?’ asks Mr. Moncure Con- 
way, in the “ Earthward Pilgrimage.’’ Marriage, 
according to this gentleman, is a relic of ‘‘ our 
hereditary monastic morality ;’’ it is ‘‘a grim idol, 
about whom nearly all our social superstitions are 
intrenched with his blood-reeking altar.’’ He goes 
on to ask, ‘‘ What is the moral difference between 
the purchase of a-wife for a night in the Hay- 
warket, and the purchase of ove for life in St. 
George’s Cuurch?”’ This is almost the same as ask- 
ing, What is the difference between gambling and 
theft? The two things are wholly distinct from 
each other, and are still more distinct from a mar- 
riage such as the Prayer-book contemplates. If a 
mano, “ purchasing a wife for life,’’ chooses to play 
the hypocrite and the liar, and to declare that he is 
doing a religious act when he is doing one odiously 
vile, that he will love and cherish when he hates 
and loathes, that is a very good reason for rebuk- 
ing him, but scarcely one for suppressing honest, 
godly marriages. The strange thing is that Mr. 
Conway should fail to see that this proposal would 
aggravate the very evil which he seeks to remedy. 





The man or woman who knew that marriage was a 
partnership terminable gj any time, would enter 
upon it even more lightiV than at present. Mar- 
riages would even more often originate than they 
do now in venal or carnal motives. There would be 
no restraint when a life-long bond had given place 
to one that might be broken at any moment. More- 
over, all these proposals, whether of marriage for a 
definite term or marriage for as long as you like 
and no longer, leave eutirely out of sight the 
claims and interests of the offspring of marriage. 
What is to become of the children when the parents 
weary of each other? Who is to take charge of 
them? Would it not be hardif the responsibility 
were left upoa that one of the parents who had ful- 
filled all the obligations of the partnership? Would 
it not be still harder if that parent were deprived 
of the only solace left in the shipwreck of hopes 
once bright? There would be hardship either way; 
aud there would be hardship, also, tor the child 
deprived of the care of one parent, when the guard- 
ianship of both is essential to his weltare and per- 
fect development. 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTRY IN ENGLAND. 
{From the English Independent.) 


yt tiuth, there is something very much the 
matter amougst us, aud sumething, it is im- 
possible to deny, wroug with the ministry. It is 
iosing power. ‘lhe number of men with reai preach- 
iug ability seems to grow smaller. Ministerial 
success is superticiai. There are ministers who can 
till chapels by cousolatory sermons or ciever talk, 
putdo not sift their hearers, stir their conscience, 
or fill their souls with Divine inspirations. We 
are very ulwilling to prophesy in sackcloth. We 
ure not given to croaking; but there are many 
facts to which we cannot shut our eyes. A very 
large part of our ministry appears to be “ moy- 
able.” ‘Those pastors who buiid up astrong edifice 
of affection and influence by years of patieut 
jabor and sterling character are comparatively tew. 
Lhe language that has grown prevalent amongst 
us about ministers and churches is professional and@ 
mercenary. A cry comes up from the colleges that 
the young men who olfer themselves for the minis- 
try bave neither special grace nor special gifts. 
Leanness has fallen upon our land, and we are in 
very serious dauger as a denomination. In the days 
that are at hand we shall become powerless and 
contemptible it our pulpits are not filled by inspired 
men. Any woodenheaded man may act the part of 
the priest. A High Church clergyman will masage 
well enough if he can read passably, intone music- 
ally, and bear himself graceful/y in a procession. 
But the men who have no title to attention but 
thelr ability to teach and to proclaim Divine truth 
must needs have very different qualifications. 
Truth is often painful, but always useful, and we 
nave spoken it. Much might be said about causes 
and remedies, but we care now to say only one 
.hing—our churches stand in need of a profound 
and very real Religious Revival. 


AMERICAN FREEDOM OF SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 
(From the N. Y. Tribune.) 


# Dasa most select circles of Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee are now vivlently agitated by the ex- 
ploits of one Hardwicke, who seems to have drifted 
about the West for the last decade, marrying all the 
single Women who came within the sphere of his 
acquaintance. It seems impossible that in 
an age ot journalism any one should be found so un- 
sophisticated as to accept a wandering adventurer’s 
account of himself as satisfactory, or that in this day 
of woman's eufranchisement a mere willingness to 
get married should be taken as an all-sufficient proof 
of worth. But the exploits of this matrimonial vag- 
abond were founded exclusively upon this basis: no 
one knew anything about him, and he always 
promptly proposed marriage. 

It is this facility of approach which so amazes for- 
eigners in their observations ot this country. No- 
where else in the world is a stranger admitted to the 
domestic circle gf decent people without some 
knowledge of his position and character. The strict- 
est inquisition is made into his standing at aome 
before he is given any of the privileges of intimacy; 
and, in a matter so important as marriage, the law 
comes in to aid the caution of individuals, and to 
establish every circumstance of his birth, residence, 
and social relations. An instance occurred recently 
in Paris, where a young man, who had committed 
the indiscretion of being born in America, could not 
be married at the Mayor’s office because he had no 
proofs of the death of his grandfather. . ... . 

But it cannot be denied that there is [in this coun- 
try] a wide area of not very well defined social ter- 
ritory, where the freedom of a simpler state of 
development has survived, changing into objeetion- 
able license with the progress of wealth and luxury. 
‘Lhe people who send voluminous accounts of their 
receptions and weddings to the so-called society pa- 
pers, who, having obtained wealth, are engaged ina 
deadly struggle for recognition, the young ladies 
who give balls in their own names, and the lads who 
call themselves society men, h&ve but vague and 
confused ideas of the social exigencies that make the 
life of a great city a very different matter from the 
unconventional existence of arural village. Itisnot 
trom such authorities that the new code of minor 
ethics is to come. The better sort have already 
learned the lesson that comes by instinct to such as 
possess true refinement. The rest must be brayed 
tor a while in the mortar of experience. They must 
marry a few more barber-counts, lose a few more 
spoons at the hands of elegant guests, suffer a few 
more horrors of shame and scandal in the bosoms of 
their own families, before they conclude that the 
older civilizations knew something of hu... an nature 
also, and that the asphaltum of capitals is not a 
proper arena for the display of pastoral simplicity 
and confidence. 

CLERGY INDEPENDENT OF LAW, A CLAIM OF ROME. 
(Frem the Churchman.) 

ERE is the principle which, at the close of 

the nineteenth century, is deliberately claim- 

editor the elergy. It exists in ne Christian land 


that we know of, outside some of the South Ameri- 
can States. In all Europe it has been deliberately 
put down as the most intolerable of evils. Itis the 
principle that the clergy are independent of the 
law. We say *‘ independent of” or “above 
the law,” and asa proof of it we have cited the 
Romish claim in so many words for the ecclesiastic 
to be tried by his own tribunals, not only in eccles- 
iastical, but in civil matters. There are cer- 
tain consequences of this theory which show its 
double-edged character. Let us suppose the bishops 
of the Church of Rome not amenable to the civil 
jurisdiction of the Several States of the Union. By 
the necessary operation of the common law they 
cease to be citizens. Every foot of real estate now 
held by them is liable to escheat to the Govern- 
ment, and this, if we mistake not, would cover all 
Church property now belonging to the Roman 
Communion. Every square inch of Romish Church 
property in this country is held by virtue of a title, 
which it is the theory of that same Church to repu- 
diate as soon as it conveniently can. The 
separation between lay and cleric, not in office, but 
in inherent position—a separation just as entire as 
that between noble and citizen in the feudal theory 
—lies at the foundation of the Papal system. Ultra- 
montanism, whatever its accidents, is in principle 
this: The Pope is the representative cleric—amen- 
able to,nobody. His inviolability, like a mantle, 
flows out from him and covers all in Holy Orders. 
The denial of this is Protestantism, and those who 
dislike the name of Protestant should well consider 
what it is that they are willing to throw away... . 
It is in this that the irreconcilable differences be- 
tween Catholics and Ultramontanes is found. It is 
a difference which admits of no compromise. Each 
party in the Church, seeking to be consistent with 
itself, is forced into opposition with the other. To 
find the beginnings of its history one must go back 
to the conversion of Constantine; and ever since 
the controversy between the State and the Church 
has gone on. Protestantism means the yielding to 
Cesar the the things that be Ussar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s. The Papacy means the 
uniting of God’s authority with Czsar’s in a single 
hand. The lineage of Pio Nono goes back, not to 
St. Peter, but to Augustus, and the succession which 
is claimed for him is in fact not to the Apostolate, 
but to the Empire. 


CHARITY FOR D.D.’s. 
(From the Interior.) 


HERE area great many D.D.’s who really need 

their titles! Nobody ought to grudge the com- 
fort and help they derive from them; least of all, 
the many vigorous and gifted men who would never 
ask for a title, who have no influential friends 
among the college people, and who, showing their 
diplomas in every sermon they write, have no need 
of academic parchment. The world is full of artifi- 
cial supports. Itis nothing strange that, so long as 
simple-minded pcople who know little of the ins 
and outs of life, think more highly of a titled divine, 
that a certain class of ministers should avail them- 
selves of these artificial supports. These two letters 
have in many instances kept a man in his parish, 
assured him ‘‘first class hospitalities” at ecclesiasti- 
cal meetings, created favor beforehand for his me- 
diocre speech or sermon, sent him to the General 
Assembly, and fixed him upon important commit- 
tees, and done many other wonderful things which 
we have no time to enumerate. Times are chang- 
ing, and the degree is becoming ‘‘ beautifully less” 
in value. Formerly, in this country, it was confer- 
red on men of rare attainments. Now it is given to 
men of all grades of culture and acquirement. Ina 
short time it will mean little more than ‘‘parson,”’ 
and so will do away with itself, feeding no one’s 
vanity, and exciting no one’s envy. 


PAUL’S IDEA OF SCHISM. 
[From the Advance.) 


T is worthy of note, also, that Paul always 
charged “‘schism’’ upon those who made parties 
in the Church by taking an exclusive, non-commu- 
nion ground, which shut out from fellowship true 
saints, for some refusal to submit to a ceremonial 
test; such as circumcision, observance of the Jewish 
fasts and feasts, or the Mosaic distinction of clean 
and unclean food. The schismatics, in his opinion, 
were those who insisted on such tests, and not those 
who refused to be bound by them. We therefore 
reason, by fair analogy, that were he to return to 
earth in these days, he would accuse of the sin of 
schism those who unchurch others because of a dif- 
ference in ecclesiastical polity, or who refuse com- 
munion to fellow-Christians, because of a different 
mode of administering an ordinance. Where would 
Paul’s view leave the High Churchmen? Very low 
down in the Christian scale, we must think. 








MONTHLIES FOR APRIL. 
DAN DONELLY’S RUSE. 


{From “ Wild Ireland,” by B. Donbavand, in Lippincott’s 
. Magazine.) 
6e rus dirty blagard! He brought the wife on 
me, and me innocent as the child unborn. 
He cume in here one day, with a great scrape, for 
Dan affects ‘quality manners,’ he having seen the 
world.” 

“*Your riverence,’ says he, presenting a great 
horn, ‘ this is a quare bottle.’ 

*** Ye bosthoon,’ says I, ‘it’s an owld antediluvian 
cow’s horn, judging by the size. And what may be 
in it, Dan?’ 

*“**Faix, I’m tould it’s potheen,’ says he, ‘ but me- 
self hasn’t drawn the cork. It’s a grate grief I 
can’t. I’m on the oath agin it, Father Mick. I 
thought you’d like to see a horn bottle, the first iver 
I seen, an’ I brought it over.’ 

“«* It’s a grate horn entirely, and you may lave it, 
Dan,’ said I, jestingly, ‘for I havea reverence for 
old things. You aresworn against the contents: I 
am not.’ 

“*I’d be proud to laveid wid yer riverence, an’ 
tin times the like of it, but I daren’t,’ said Dan, ‘for 
it’s not all out mine.’ 





“Well, I returned the horn, and without draming 
the laste harm I said, ‘Ic’s a curiosity, Dan, and 
may the drink in itdo you good! Mind ye don’t 
make a beast of yourself. Drink is for man’s health 
and comfort, and not to destroy him body and soul, 
and make a fool and a rogue of him to boot, which 
is worse in the world’s eye than infidelity. It is 
necessary to keep on a level with heaven and earth 
both, Dan. Take pattern by me.’ 

“**T would wid all my bones,’ returned Dan, ‘but 
I'd like to taste the dhrink would overcome you, 
Father Mick: I’m in belief they’ve left off distillin’ 
it.’ 

“The unhanged vagabond! He thought he paid 
me a compliment. It’s little they know I’m often 
drinking the pure spring water when they’re con- 
tent it’s whiskey. The women know the secret and 
keep it: my blessing on them for it! 

“But I was a deluded priest that day, though 
there is satisfaction in knowing I was not the first 
had the feather drawn over his eyes. 

“On the word cf a gentleman and priest, believe 
it, Dan’s ugly, red-headed, weasel-eyed, vixen old 
wife—the harridan! she was ten years older than 
Dan—was here next morning by screech of day, 
hanging about my premises like an unclean spirit, 
waiting till she could pounce on me out of reach 
and hearing of old Peggy: and that same she suc- 
eeeded in. I tell you I had not the laste idea of the 
hag’s intentions, sol fell victim to her quite asy 
and natural—bad luck to her that I should say so! 
for in my heart I wish ill to no human soul. 

“«* Priest,’ said she, ‘why did ye giv Dan lave to 
dbrink, and him sworn agin it, an’ you knowin it?” 

“*T didn’t,’ said I. 

“*Ye did,’ said she, ‘an’ he’s rowling dhrunk 
now, an’ says you gev it him.’ 

“*Give him “rowling drunk,” Biddy? said I, 
joking on her trip of the tongue, for she was be- 
ginning to look like Nell Cafferty’s cat, the biggest 
divil between the two ends of Ireland, no dog dar- 
ing to go within a mile of her—‘ gave him ‘rolling 
drunk,’ Biddy? said I, in my pleasantest way, 
thinking to soothe her; ‘how could I give him 
‘rowling drunk,’ Biddy, mo caroibhin eno? If he’s 
‘rowling drunk,’ it’s the whiskey he got the dis- 
temper from, the perjured sinner!’ 

“ A female fury makes me nervous, throws me out 
altogether. 

“«* Och,’ says she, ‘but yer nate at a joke, mighty 
nate; it does one’s heart and sowl good to hear you: 
I feel the betther already. My sarvis to ye! I see 
yer guilty, an’ Holy Mary help me, the bishop shall 
hear of yer-tbricks.’ 

“And away she went across the bog, laving me 
bothered. It came out that Dan’s oath went to this— 
that he would not touch drink again till it was put 
into his hand by the priest; and sure I did put it 
into the fellow’s hand, though innocent of the in- 
terpretation he put on it. 

“So it was Dan found arason for drinking, the 
nefarious rascal! But I settled with him for his 
perjury and deceit of me. Biddy was on her knees 
to me ever after.” 


THE COMMON SCHOOL CONTROVERSY. 
(From ‘* Unification and Education,” in the Catholic Worfd.] 


R. WILSON proposes for our admiration and 
imitation the Prussian system of public 
schools, and though we do not know that it is supe- 
rior to the-Austrian or even French system, ye we 
think highly of it. But, what the Evangelical sena- 
tor does not tell us, the Prussian system is strictly 
the denominational system, and each denomination 
is free and expected to educate in its own schools its 
own children, under the direction of its pastors and 
teachers, in its own religion. The Prussian system 
recognizes the fact that different communions do 
exist among the Prussian people, and does not aim 
to suppress them, or at unification by state author- 
ity. It meets the fact as it is, without seeking to 
alter it. Give us the Prussian system of denomina- 
tional schools, and we shall be satisfied, even if edu- 
cation is made compulsory. .... Prussia, though a 
Protestant country, does not dream of making the 
public schools a machine either for proselytism 6r 
unification. She is conteuted to recognize Catholics 
as an integral part of her population, and to leave 
them to profess and practice their own religion 
according to the law of their church. Our Evan- 
gelicals would do well to imitate her example. We 
Catholics are here, and here we intend to remain. 
We have as much right to be here as Evangelicals 
have. Weare too many to be massacred or exiled, 
and too important and influential a portion of the 
American people to be of no account in the settle- 
ment of public affairs. We have votes, and they 
will count on whichever side we cast them; and we 
cannot reasonably be expected to cast them on the 
side of any party that is seeking to use its power as 
a political party to suppress our church and our 
religion, or even to destroy our federative system 
of government, and to leave all minorities at the 
mercy of the irresponsible majority for the time, 
with no other limit to its*power than it sees proper 
to impose on itself; for we love liberty, and our 
church teaches us to be loyal to the constitution of 
our country. 

The wisest course, since there are different reli- 
gious denominations in the country, is to accept the 
situation, to recognize the fact, acquiesce in it, and 
make the best of it. Any, attempt to unmake, by 
the direct or indirect authority of the state, Catho- 
lics of their faith or any denomination of its belief, 
is sure to fail. Each denomination is free to use 
Scripture and reason, logic and tradition, all moral 
and intellectual weapons, against its rivals, and 
with that it should be contented. Whatever may 
be the rightful claims of the church in the theologi- 
cal order, she is contented with the civil protection 
of her equal rights in the political order. She asks 
—with the wealth, the fashion, the public opinion, 
the. press, {(nine-tenths of the population of the 
country, and the seductions of the world against 
her—only “an open field and fair play.” If she 
does not complain, her enemies ought to be satisfied 





[with the advantages they have. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


fe season just closed has seen an unprece- 
dented amount of School legislation. 1n the Na- 
tional legislature, and in many of the State legisla- 
tures, bills have been introduced for the furthering 
in one way or another of popular education. In 
several cases these bills have contained compulsory 
clauses; some going to the extreme of insisting on 
an attendance at a public school, under a penalty of 
fine or imprisonment. The worst enemy of the 
schools could not contrive a measure more to their 
hurt. Perhaps the most ingenious device to secure 
a full attendance was in one of the school-bills in [l- 
linois. It abandoned the old business rule—pay for 
what you get,—and introduced one equivalent to— 
the more you take the less you pay. It promised a 
deduction of twenty per cent. from the school-tax of 
every person whose children should go to a public- 
school regularly for an average term of four months 
each year. The chief objection to such an arrange- 
ment would arise from the fact that the parents, 
who are indifferent to their children's education, are 
generally not tax-payers, and consequently are out 
of the reach of such a bribe. 


— The University of New York will enter upon 
the next year with a free undergraduate course. 
The standard of ‘adynission has been raised, and the 
course of studies re-arranged. Ten scholarships, se- 
curing to the winner an income of seven hundred 
dollars a year while pursuing their professional 
studies, will hereafter be offered as prizes. 














—The new Educational system of Scotland 
takes as its basis the existing rate-supported schools, 
remodels them as to their management and main- 
tenance, and provides for their multiplication in the 
country districts and their extension in towns and 
burghs. There will be only oneset of public-schools 
rate-supported and aided by Government. The 
sectarian schools will be detached from the denom- 
ination and incorporated in the new system. The 
rate-payers will select school boards, which will de- 
cide on the educational requirements of each district 
and determine where new schools shall be establish- 
ed. The Boards are also empowered to erect infant- 
schools and indurtrial and free schools in certain 
cases. A strict conscience clause is provided for all 
State schools. The inspection is to be confined to 
secular subjects. The whole system will be admin- 
istered under the general supervision of a commit- 
tee sitting in London. 


—A deed has been recorded by Horace Howes 
of San Francisco, giving in trust nearly $2,000,000 
worth of real estate for the foundation of Mount 
Eagle University. This “gift” is hedged by an ab- 
surd provision, requiring the State to raise in addi- 
tion $100,000 within fifteen years, $500,000 in thirty, 
$1,500,000 in fifty years, and $4,000,000 in one hun- 
dred years,—in all more than six millions of dollars. 
{t is not likely that the State will accept the condi- 
tions. 

The endowment of $400,000 for the proposed Syra- 
cuse University has all been pledged. The City of 
Syracuse is to add $100,000 to the endowment. 

Rutgers College is to receive $30,000 from the es- 
tate of the late Mrs. Sophia Kirkpatrick of New 
Brunswick, N. J.; and Princeton, $150,000. The 
friends of Princeton have been appealed to for con- 
tributions for the erection of a library building for 
the books of the institution, which now number 
28,000 volumes, and for those to be purchased with 
the annual fund of 36,000 given to the College by 
Mr. John C. Green of this city. 

Yale College is to have another gift from a New 
Yorker, Frederick Maynard, who offers the $22,000 
necessary to erecta chapel in connection with the 
New Divinity Hall. 


The Presbyterians of Indiana are taking meas- 
ures to establish a first-class seminary for young la- 
dies. The minimum basis agreed upon is a subscrip- 
tion amounting to $200,000. 


BOOKS. 


Body and Mind. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 


Mechanism in Thought and Morals. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1871. 

The truth of scientific speculations is something 
quite apart from the interest which they excite, and 
it is possible to feel a certain admiration for theories 
which give new pldy to the imagination, even if at 
every stage they contravene our better judgment. 
Dr. Maudsley wars with the metaphysicians a l’out- 
rance. He entertains views which would send a 
shiver of horror through the veins of theologians of 
the old school; and which will find little acceptance 
from the theologian of the newest school in Chris- 
tendom, however airy and protean be its creed. If 
we take his deductions from the side of moral conse- 
quences, in respect of their influence upon such in- 
dividuals as may make them the basis of conduct, 
there can be no question whatever as to how they 
should be received. But from a purely scientific 
stand-point the curious reader will discover in 
this little volume of Body and Mind, a combina- 
tion of fact and speculation most stimulating to 
thought. The author is unquestionably eminent as 
a physiologist, and the. peculiarity of his book is its 
approach to the mysteries of psychology from the 
side of physical investigation. Cut off the Head of a 
frog, touch with acetic acid a certain part of the 
thigh, and by successive movements in an apparent- 
ly intelligent sequence, the animal will endeavor by 
its lower limbs to rub off the irritating acid. That 
which we regard as the seat of intelligence has been 
removed, but the actions still preserve all the char- 
acteristics of intelligence. Upon this instance of re- 
flex action, together with other examples in the hu- 
man body,Dr. Maudsley proceeds to build up a daring 
hypothesis. Unconscious nerve action he claims to 
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past experiences. Conscious nerve action—the va- 
rious phenomena of mind—is simply a formative 
stage, inevitably to be followed in due time by an 
uncorscious condition, in which the same action will 
be mechanically produced. Thus, a musician first 
painfully counts each note on the scale, and present- 
ly, under the influence of training, the fingers run 
over the chords automatically. Although evidently 
cautious in carrying his belief to full conclusions, it 
is tolerably clear that Dr. Maudsley considers con- 
scious mental action as related to reflex action in 
very much the same way that nebulae are related to 
fixed stars—that it is a churning process out of 
which comes the completed and perfect product 
which in man is known as unconscious or involunta- 
ry acts. Of conscience itself the Doctor has a theory 
which he states without the shadow of hesitation. 
“Our moral intuitions,’”’ he holds, are the * results of 
the operation of the fundamental law of nervous or- 
ganization, by which that which is consciously ac- 
quired becomes an unconscious endowment, and is 
then transmitted as more or less of an instinct to the 
next generation.’’ In the author’s opinion, the mor- 
al sense, subjected to analysis, is found to be made 
up of approvals of such actions as tend to the well- 
being of mankind, and prohibitions of what would 
ultimately be detrimental to mankind. Roll back 
the human race to its infancy, and all along the path 
fragments of the moral sense would be ever falling 
away until we reach the state where a first experi- 
ence produced the first increment of conscience. 
Here is certainly a startling assumption—the full 
fruitage of materialism—in which all spiritual things 
disappear, and man becomes only a delicate organ- 
ism of tissues. It is quite out of our purpose to in- 
quire into the fallacies of Dr. Maudsley’s positions. 
These we leave to the reader’s own discernment. 
But it is worth while to know that the philosophy 
of which these theories are a part, has in the present 
volume an unusually clear and logical presentation. 
The chapter, or rather lecture, upon ‘certain forms 
of Degeneracy of Mind,”’ in which some of the phe- 
nomena of insanity and idiocy are discussed, has an 
intrinsic value which even its exceptional positivism 
cannot destroy. Some of the Doctor’s illustrations 
are, to say the least, novel. One of the marks of the 
insane temperament, in his opinion, is punning on 
words, and “that higher kind of wit which startles 
us with the use of an idea in a double sense.”’ In 
proof he instances Charles Lamb! The portion of 
the book which treats of “‘ Vitality ” is of special in- 
terest, as embodying in an unusually intelligible 
form the materialistic conception of what is com- 
monly known as vital force. There is also a chapter 
on “The Limits of Philosophical Inquiry,’’ which 
will be found instructive to those who care to study 
the methods of a certain scientific school. 

Dr. Maudsley is undoubtedly polemical, but his 
quarrel is with metaphysicians and never by name 
with the theologians. Dr. Holmes, on the contrary, 
is chary of conflict with the mental philosophers, 
but on those points where words merge into religious 
belief, he strikes with gloveless hand. 


Mechanism in Thought and Morals first saw the 
light, if the metaphor be allowable, in the shape of 
an address to the Phi Beta Kavpa Society of Har- 
vard. Itis now printed with various notes and side 
comments, but with all the features of the address 
preserved. Itis consequently more *‘ popular’’ than 
strictly scientific in form, a peculiarity that by no 
means detracts from its readableness. ‘‘I call that 
part of mental and bodily life mechanical,’”’ says the 
author, ‘‘ which is independent of our volition. ... 
The flow of thought is like breathing, essentially 
mechanical and necessary, but incidentally capable 
of being modified to a greater or less extent by con- 
scious effort.”” Having given his definitions, the 
Doctor proceeds discursively through the rich fields 
of inquiry devoted to brain action. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that each half of the brain has its 
own work, and that the two do not always act sim- 
ultaneously. Some curious theories are indulged in 
regarding the part of the brain which is active in 
musical consciousness, in worded and pictured 
thought, and in the volitions of the will. The rela- 
tive quickness of thought in different minds, and the 
ebscure subject of unconscious thought are next dis- 
cussed with a great flow of illustrative anecdotes. 
Then we have some interesting conjectures regard- 
ing the amount of thought which the brain is capa- 
ble of holding or storing up, as memory. And soon 
and on until we reach the question of morals, and 
foreknowledge absolute. Here the Woctor pushes 
away Buckle on one side and Calvin on the other. 
“Moral chaos,”’ he says, “began with the idea of 
transmissible responsibility.’’ The theology which 
teaches original sin, he claims, practically transfers 
mechanical ideas into the world of morals; or, as he 
puts it, ‘‘ If we suffer for anything except our own 
wrong-doing, to call it punishment is like speaking 
of a yard of veracity or a square inch of magnan- 
imity.”’ He also indulges in a passage of arms with 
“the notion that the moral evil is a distinct entity— 
a demon to be expelled—a load to be got rid of in- 
stead of a condition, or the result of a condition.” 
Worship, in his opinion, still continues too Oriental, 
and needs to be Occidentalized. Indeed throughout 
the closing portion of the essay, the Doctor disposes 
of dogmas with a dogmatism of hisown. Outside of 
this not over-skillful tilt at Mechanism in Morals, the 
book is most delightful reading. The result of , Dr. 
Holmes personal observations of nerve phenomena 
is of peculiar interest, while the sparkle of his 
style, the sly humor, the apt quotations are an 
unending charm. 

The Sabbath and the Sunday. By Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, A.M.; Am. Sabbath Tract Scolety : Alfred 
Centre, N. ¥. 1871. 

This treatise is an exposition of the faith of the 
Seventh-day Baptists, with a full exposition of the 
reasons. The observance of the Lord’s Day or Sun- 
day is treated as a heretical corruption of the 
Roman Chureh, and a substitution for the Seventh- 
day which is unwarranted by Scripture. The pre- 
vailing views of Christendom are sharply reviewed 
and condemned, on the strength of an exegisis 
which seems to the author conclusive, but which 
will strike most others as a great strain on the plain 








importof language. All the learning of Christendom 
is at fault utterly in regard to the history of the 
Crucifixion, if this author is right; and what is 
more, the record of the Gospels would seem to have 
been written with a carelessness eminently calcu- 
lated to deceive the simple reader, if this elaborate 
attempt to deny that our Lord rose on the first day 
of the week is the true solution of the story. St. 
Paul’s teachings, especially in Col. ii. 16-17, which 
would seem to be plain enough, are so arbitrarily 
distorted in the interest of the author’s views as 
seriously to endanger the respect which one would 
naturally wish to accord to the opinions of earnest 
people even when differing from his own. The his- 
torical argument of the writer is marred by a reck- 
less charge against fellow-Christians. The aim is 
to show that other ancient churches than the Ro- 
man have retained the Seventh-day usage. He 
quotes in regard to the Armenians and Nestorians 
from Buchanan and from Dr. Ashael Grant; but 
finding these writers against him, he charges that 
their works are corrupted in the interest of the 
Lord’s Day people! This gross charge simply re- 
coils on the writer. Neither the Armenian nor the 
Nestorian churches, which have indeed preserved 
their cultus from a very ancient time and apart 
from Western influences, observe the Seventh-day. 
This is a matter most easily ascertained, and a more 
ingenuous author would have searched the truth 
and found it, before making the unrighteous charge 
which he does against good people. As the reader 
may be interested in emphatic testimony on this 
subject which will hardly be impeached, we will re- 
fer to the statements of Drs. Smith and Dwight, the 
well known missionaries, who might be supposed to 
know something more about Oriental churches 
than Mr. Lewis. These authorities assert as for the 
Armenians that: ‘‘though the true day begins and 
ends at midnight their canons forbid labor after 
sunset on Saturday evening, and after the same 
hour on Sunday evening leave every one to his own 
inclinations. They argue the correctness of their 
church from the expression the ‘ evening and the 
morning’ in the first chapter of Genesis; and from 
the declaration that Christ lay in the grave three 
days. For the Armenians never doubt that our 
Saviour arose precisely at midnight, and of course 
the first day of the week cannot be included among 
the three that he was in the grave, unless it begins 
before that hour.” As for the Nestorians the same 
authorities say : “For the Sabbath labor is suspend- 
ed from evening prayers, or about sunset, on Satur- 
day, till daylight, or morning prayers, on Monday.”’ 
(Researches in Armenia, vol. II. pp. 130, 209.) Of 
one thing Mr. Lewis seems to be quite ignorant, and 
that is that Christian writers, past and present, use 
the words Sabbath and Sunday interchangeably. A 
little care in noting the fact would have saved him 
from misstatements, which are unfortunate jn cast- 
ing doubt on his accuracy. In speakin¢ plainly, as 
we have done, it is with no mind to say aught 
against the Seventh-day Baptists, but only to deal 
justice to ‘a style of polemical writing which is un- 
worthy of any Christian. 


Talk About People’s Stomachs. By Dio aia 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Dr. Dio Lewis, as a reformer, takes for his text the 
assertion that ‘‘ gluttony counts a hundred victims 
where drunkenness counts one,’’ and as drunken- 
ness is now under the ban so he hopes for a future 
triumph of dietary reform. We find in this book 
enough sensible truth to make up for its eccentric- 
ities, and, on the whole, it is calculated to do good 
by calling attention to manifest abuses of that good 
and patient organ, the stomach, even if the Doctor’s 
views on many matters are less scientific than might 
be. It is well enough for him to try the experiment 
of living on one meal a day, and to promise a report 
asa committee of one on thesubject. But the sugges- 
tion that, if he finds it beneficial to himself, he will 
thereafter urge itas a common rule for all, gives 
us an insight into the methods of reaching general 
conclusions which are common, but unsound. We 
find this tendency through the book to reach broad 
assertions through single facts, which, in truth, 
give no manner of proof at all. It is simple em- 
piricism to tell people they must eat only two meals 
in twenty-four hours, and the last one in the middle 
of the day. Think of it, eighteen hours from dinner 
to breakfast, and to bed with no supper! The 
Doctor is chatty, and full of stories with a medical 
moral in them. Every one can see that he 1s in 
earnest and means well for the best good of his 
readers. In one place is a singular blunder which 
is more than a misprint, where he gives children 
and lunatics credit for 85 per cent. of phosphorous 
in the brain, while adults and sane folks have only 
1.65 per cent. He means .85 of a per cent. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Conversion of St. Paul. By George Jarvis 
Geer, D.D. (New York: Samuel R. Wells.) St. 
Paul is the popular saint of Protestant Christen- 
dom, and anything relating to his great, earnest, 
purposeful life readily awakes interest. These dis- 
courses deal only with his miraculous conversion, 
its bearing on unbelief, its true and false uses, and 
its relation to the Church, It is scarcely likely that 
Mr. Geer’s views will meet with universal accepta- 
tion, especially those which advocate the divine and 
absolute authority of the Church ‘‘ to come between 
the soul and God,’’ making Her the only channel! by 
which that “ Fountain filled with blood” may be 
legitimately reached. Still the reasoning is so clear, 
the style so earnest, the writer so thoroughly ‘“ per- 
suaded in his own mind ”’ that it is impossible not to 
be interested, even if unconvinced. 


Scientific Addresses. By Prof. John Tyndall. 
(New Haven: Charles C. Chatfield & Co.) This little 
pamphlet is No. 5 of the University Series. It eon- 
tains Prof. Tyndall’s lectures ‘‘ On the Methods and 
Tendencies of Physical Investigation,’’ “On Haze 
and Dust,” and “On the Scientific Use of the 
Imagination.” It is not necessary for us to add that 
all these essays are valuable contributions to scien- 
tific thought. 


MUSIC. 


From Root & Cady, Chicago, we have the fol- 
lowing of their publications: 


Eight Orchestral Beauties ; transcribed for the 
Piano Forte, by Oscar Mayo. 1. Wedding March, 
from the ‘‘ Hugenots,”’ (Meyerbeer) 35c.; 2. Serenade 
from Don Juan, (Mozart) 35c.; 3. Les Jeunes Beau- 
teés, from the “‘ Huguenots,” 40c.; 4. Mara March, 
from the opera “ Mara,”’ 40c.; 5. Scene from “‘ Robert 
le Diable,”” (Meyerbeer) 40c.; 6. Mozart’s Minuet, 35c.; 
7. At Sunrise, (La Muette de Portici), Auber, 40c.; 
8. William Tell March, (Rossini), 40c 

These selections, with the exception of No. 4, are 
from standard operas, which are frequently pro- 
duced in thiscountry. They present respectively the 
characteristics of the noted authors, and are all ex- 
cellent and entertaining music. The transcriptions 
are made with care, the arrangements comparative- 
ly easy, and the musical typography very clear, dis- 
tinct, and in consequence very legible. The custom 
of crowding the notes is becoming too common. It 
is bad for the eyesight as well as for the temper. An 
acquaintance with standard authors in literature is 
desirable in all who wish to be well-informed; and 
it is equally important that musicians should be post- 
ed as to the peculiar excellences of those whom the 
world will always honor as inspired musicians. 


Poet and Peasant Overture, by F. Von Suppe; Du- 
ett $1, same, as a Solo, 70c. 


This is one of the most popular, as well as themost 
brilliant of late compositions. It abounds in delight- 
ful melodies, and, whether as a solo, duett, or or- 
chestral piece, is always effegive. It has the merit 
also to be within the execution of performers of 
average excellence. The arrangement of both the 
duett and solo, as printed by this house is very fine. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, 30c. This is an easy ar- 
rangement by C. T. Brunner, of his favorites, airs 
from Donizetti’s standard opera. 


Fly Away Waltz, by F. W. Root, 35c. Mr. Root 
has in this easy composition infused very much of 
the spirit, originality, and variety of Strauss, and 
thus taken his composition into a higher grade than 
the usual issues of dance music. 


Maiden’s Dream, by Gustav Lange, 40c., is a 
pleasing Nocturne in A flat. The movement is in 
9-8 time, allegretto—flowing and of the romantic 
school. 


Little Pet Schottische, by Frank Howard, 20c.; 
Gathering Home, by C. T. Lockwood, 35c.; Mary 
Polka Redowa, by Carl Bergmann, 35c. These are 
very simple selections from a graded collection of 
duetts, entitled Hand in Hand, prepared by Frederic 
W. Root. As an incentive to practice they are a 
useful means to a good end. 


Sweet Robin Waltz, by R. Goerdeler, 80c.; Fanoy 
Free, Polka Characteristic by Oscar Mayo, 400.5 Our 
Folks Schottische, by Frank Howard, 30c. ; Sisson’ 8 
Polka, by C. T. Sisson, 30c. These are fair composi- 
tions with nothing special to distinguish them from 
every-day publications. The second has some little 
spice of originality and vigor. 


Vert Vert, 30c. is No. 5 of F. W. Root’s excellent 
arrangement of fantasias from Offenbach’s buffo 
operas, 


Hear the Cry that Comes Across the Sea, words 
and music by Geo. F. Root, 30e. The purport of this 
song is an appeal for aid to the starving French. It 
is in martial style, and after the manner of “Tramp, 
Tramp, the boys are marching,’ and like that fa- 
mous war melody, carries the singer almost invol- 
untarily. 

Beyond, by F. W. Root, 50c., heretofore noticed 
by us as an excellent descriptive song for contralto 
or base, is here transposed for soprano or tenor. 


Our Turn is Coming, by J. P. Webster, 40c., is a 
very good solo and chorus, the latter being made es- 
pecially attractive by the air and tenor holding their 
notes, while the alto and base rapidly repeat the 
word held by the other parts. 


Come Again, Sweet Holiday, by S. F. Scull, 30c., 
is above the average of like publications of the day. 
The melody is very pretty. 


Making Home Beautiful, by Jas. R. Murray 3)> 
Our Blue-eyed Darling, by Gustavus Geary, 30c. 
What is the use of our being Unhappy, by Frank 
Howard, 30c.; Girls of our Town, by C. T. Lockwood 
30c., and Oh Say to my Spirit thy bride will I be, by 
J. P. Webster, 35c., are songs with choruses, which 
do not seem to present any special characteristics 
that cali for comment. Of making music there is no 
end, and it cannot all be first-rate. 


Howe’s Musical Monthly, No. 15, price 35 cents. 
Boston : Elias Howe, 103 Court street. The increas- 
ing demand for all grades of music has induged the 
issue of Several publications of this character. This 
contains thirty-two pages of music, of a varied char- 
acter, instrumental and vocal, by authors known 
and unknown. Much of it is very good, and other 
much as might be expected in a miscellaneous col- 
lection, is otherwise. Nevertheless, any number is 
worth far more than the price, and the discrimi- 
nating studen! may have the pleasure of picking out 
the wheut and leaving the chaff. The publishers 
claim to present each month $6 worth of music, at 
current rates of sheet-music, in each number. 


Companion of Praise, compiled by Rey. D. Van 
Horne, Cincinnati, O, Published by Rev. Samuel 
Meare, 1871; 35c. per copy, $3.60 per dozen. This 
small book of about eighty pages, is intended as an 
aid to Christian worship in the family, and prayer- 
meeting, and for lecture service, and mission work. 
It is in fact merely a compilation of some of the most 
familiar hymns and tunes in common use. It neces- 
sarily omits many hymns popular in some sections 
and churches, and in respect to completeness is not 
so good as Songs of Devotion Its cheapness, how- 
ever, makes it available, and with its other ad- 
vantages, will commend it to general use, 
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We regret that an unfortunate accident ex- 
cludes from this number the regular instalment 
of “My Wife and I.” The story will be contin- 
ued as tisual next week. 





WHERE ARE WE? 


N April, 1865, the military power of the Rebel- 
I lion was finally broken, after a four years’ 
struggle. In the six years following, how far have 
we carried the greater work of restoring order 
and peace to one half of the nation ? 

The contradictions of the partizan press can no 
longer obscure the existence of the gravest evils 
throughorit the South. It is established, past all 
reasonable question, that there prevails an uncon- 
trolled spirit of lawlessness, which continually 
breaks out into the worst violence and outrage. 
By floggings, expulsions, and murders, a large 
part of the community in the South are kept in 
contant terror. These outrages are not the occa- 
sional and incidental outbreaks of an imperfectly 
civilized section. Their vast number, the charac- 
ter of their victims, and the tolerance or conceal- 
ment given to them by a very large class, mark 
them as belonging to a political persecution. Nor, 
further, is it to be denied that at some times and 
in some sections,—as Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina—the persecuted party, gaining power, have 
retaliated with almost equal lawlessness and bit- 
terness upon their foes. But far the greater bur- 
den of these sins of violence falls on the ene- 
mies of the negro. 

From another class of evils the South has bit- 
terly suffered. It isidle to deny that her local 
governments have, for the most part, been mal- 
administered. Tosome extent the evidence of fig- 
ures, in State debts and taxes greatly swollen 
since the war, tells the story of corruption. But 
this only partially indicates the official knavery 
and incompetence, the elevation of demagogues 
and dupes to the highest offices, the gross debase- 
ment of politics, from which the South still suf- 
fers. Before the war, it was characteristic of this 
section that its best mep,—those of intelligence 
and character and high social standing,—engaged 
in politics far more generally than the like class 
at the North. State and local offices were toa 
great extent filled frova this class. Almost to a 
man they were compromised by the Rebellion. 
As their previous positions had very generally in- 
volved taking an oath of allegiance to the United 
States, the legislation of Congress has excluded 
them from political rights and honors. In this 
way, the oldest and most trusted leaders of the 
Southern communities have been shut out from a 
direct part in public affairs. Say, if you please, 
that these men’ deserved punishment for aiding 
the Rebellion. But none the less is the loss to the 
body politic, of its most experienced counselors, a 
grave misfortune. None the less does the exclfision 
of their trusted chiefs breed alienation and bitter- 
ness throughout the old population. So far as 
their place has been taken by men from the 
North, these have not generally shown themselves 
expert either in the art of government, or of 
conciliating the people. ‘ 

To whatever cause it be laid, the fact is certain 
—as certain as Ku-Klux outrages and the linger- 
ing rebel sentiment—that there has been great 
mismanagement in the Southern State govern- 
ments. The worst feature of the Ku-Klux vio- 
lence is that it prevails through the indifference 
of a large part of the respectable community. 
The ablest citizens of the South see a govern- 
ment substantially imposed and supported by 
the North. Is it surprising that they say, “This 
is not our government, but one put upon us? 
Let its authors take care of the consequences!” 
Is it surprising that good men tolerate the gravest 
disorders, believing that through them sooner 
than in any other way, self-government will at 
last be restored to the South ? 


“|the State authorities. 


ithe whole South under control! 


It is not our purpose, in considering this state 
of things, to arraign the kepublican party of the 
nation for its past course The aims of that party 
have been noble. If it has made mistakes, they 
have been in the course of a task as difficult as 
ever men encountered. But we look at things 
as they are now, to ask, What is to be done? 
Throughout the South we see violence among the 
people, corruption and incompetence in the gov- 
ernments. Things grow no better, but rather 
worse. Meanwhile, the Democratic party grows 
steadily in Congressional strength and in hopes 
for the next Presidential contest. It is no time 
for quarrels among our leaders, or for petty issues. 
There are two questions,—an internal and an ex- 
ternal one. Scarcely less important than any 
measure that can be brought before Congress, 
is the attitude of Republicans there toward each 
other. Their present divided and embittered con- 
dition is a betrayal of the ‘party, and almost 
treachery to the nation. How can men be ex- 
pected to give peace and harmony to the South, 
who are not able to keep their hands from each 
other’s throats? The external question is, how 


i. shall the South be restored to cordial relations 


with the Government, and to real peace and pros- 
perity at home? 

In response to the cry for action, various meas- 
ures are pending before Congress. Of all those 
now seeming to find favor, this may briefly be 
said: Their importantfeatures resolve themselves 
into, first, the transfer of Ku-Klux crimes to the 
United States courts; secondly, empowering the 
President to repress disturbance by force at his 
own discretion, independently of any request from 
As toall such measures, 
three considerations occur to us. 

First, has Congress a constitutional right to 
enact them? We think not. If one thing is 
clear in the original organization of our politi- 
cal system, it is that crimes against person and 
property are to be dealt with by the States. If 
one thing is forbidden by the Constitution, it is 
that the National Executive should exercise un- 
limited authority over any section of the country 
whenever he sees fit. The pretexts by which it 
is sought to evade these barriers, not of the let- 
ter, but of the very spirit of our organic law, 
would justify any evasion or overthrow whatever. 
But, secondly, how effective would these meas- 
ures practically be? ‘They contemplate a direct 
reliance upon force; what force would the Presi- 
dent have to employ? Our army has been whit- 
tled down to about twenty-five thousand men. 
Deduct the necessary force for garrisoning the 
coast forts, for guarding the vast regions exposed 
to the Indians, and to be kept in hand for sudden 
emergencies, and see what will be left for holding 
If force is to be 
used, it should be a reality, and not a farce, and 
for that our army should at once be raised to a 
hundred thousand strong. 

Finally, is the proposed treatment radical or su- 
perficial? Is it designed to cure, or only to hold 
in check? Suppose we do succeed, by the strong 
arm of the Central Government, in holding law- 
breakers in terror. Shall we meantime be remov- 
ing the causes of the present evil? Those causes 
are in the disposition of the Southern whites. 
Will the substitution of Federal courts for those 
of the State, of martial for civil law, of the United 
States soldier for the constable, mould the South- 
ern temper toward justice and respect for others’ 
rights? When the strong arm is taken off—as 
sooner or later it must be—will the different 
classes of the community have been disposed to 
mutual regard and harmony by the process they 
hrive undergone? These questions answer them- 
selves. The measures proposed, were they toler- 
abile on constitutional grounds,—which they are 
not,—could they be practically efficient,—which 
they can not—look, at the very best, only toa tem- 
porary repression of the evil. The case demands 
other treatment. 

Would we then do less than is proposed? No, 
we would try to do far more. But looking for an 
absolute cure, not a temporary make-shift, we 
should have no hope of sudden results. 

W_hen the disorders at the South are rehearsed, a 
cry goes up to Congress, “Do something at once!” 
and our Congressional doctors would fain give the 
patient an opiate that should free him instantly 
from pain, but leave him next year further than 
ever from sound health. But in this case there 
is no opiate strong enough even for momentary 
effect. If there were, it would be weakness to try 
it. 

What, then, must be done ? 

The very first act of all should be a declaration 
of general amnesty. For years Mr. Greeley has 
urged this, and events have fully justified his 
judgment of its wisdom and necessity. There 
must then be an end of special and sectional leg- 
islation. The attempt to secure order and moral- 
ity in the South by Federal military suasion at 
this day, is an impertinence not to be tolerated. 
Justice and order in the Southern States are ex- 
ceedingly desirable, but they cannot be imported 
thither. The bayonet and the conscience are 
never good friends. It may be needful! to main- 
tain the framework of society and the form of 
government by force. But that done, force can- 
not make men kind, just, generous, or peaceable. 
Even if force could work obedience, to use force 
upon such a scale in time of peace will essen- 
tially change the nature of our government; and 
that is too large a price to pay for order in a 
hundred Alabamas or Louisianas. 








The right of suffrage, inherent by Nature, has 
been guaranteed to the black men of the South by 
the national law. But for its free, efficient exer- 
cise, they must, by the very nature of things, 
ultimately depend on the good will of the more 
numerous and powerful white population sur- 
rounding them. If they are trained to consider 
themselves as allies and dependents of the distant 
North, in opposition to their immediate neighbors, 
in the end it will inevitably work the loss of, or a 
very serious detriment to, their political and civil 
rights. 

For a time, it may be convenient and useful for 
the southern blacks to be welded as a solid body 
in support of the Republican party. But that 
they may secure that friendship and protection 
within their own section which is the absolute 
condition of their permanent security, it would 
be a thousand times better that they should be 
broken up and_ freely intermingled with the vari- 
ous political elements of the country. To isolate 
them as a political class is the worst possible ser- 
vice that could be done them. 

We do not intend in these remarks to criticise 
special measures of Congress or the Republican 
leaders., We have only indicated general princi- 
ples on which to base a sound and healthy adjust- 
ment. And it is our firm conviction that measures 
in acordance with these principles will stand and 
be strong, while any in conflict with them will as 
surely be swept away as the sun shines. 








THE ONLY SAFE GROUND. 


UR good neighbor, the Examiner and Chron- 
icle—which, we believe, enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the only Baptist paper that defends 
the recent action of the Ladies’ Home Seciety, in 
the matter of the lease—feels bound to make good 
its declaration that the advocates of that action 
have not been thereby estopped from opposition to 
Roman Catholic rapacity. ‘“‘ We feel as much,” it 
says, “like freeing our mind with respect to every 
great Romanist wrong as at any previous time.” 
Accordingly, it devotes a goodly space in the same 
issue to an earnest attack upon the new tax-levy 
bill, upon the express ground that it has for its 
ultimate purpose the aggrandizement of the “ Ro- 
mish sect-propagating institutions.” a 

This reminds us of the Western judge, who, when 
hastily taken to task by counsel for an absurdly 
illegal decision, with the words, “‘ Why, your hon- 
or, you can’t decide so!” replied, “Can’t decide 
so? Yes, I can; I have decided so!” And thus 
far is our neighbor justified. “Can’t find fault with 
the Catholics any more?” it seems to say; “ but 
we do, may, can, shall and will find fault with ’em 
more than ever; all the more because you tell us 
we can’t.” But the question is, can you reasonably 
find fault with them for zealously availing them- 
selves of those advantages which you yourself 
employ, and doubtless to the full extent that your 
influence can compass? It is useless to assume a 
difference by calling their institutions “ sect- 
propagating,” and claiming for Baptist institu- 
tions a superior, unsectarian liberality. That (as 
as the worldly-minded say) “ won’t wash.” And 
if the contest is to turn on facility in calling 
names, the Catholics can beat you, and give you 
half. _ 

But the point of the Hxaminer’s objection to 
Mr. Tweed’s tax-bill is made clear to us by its 
italics. ‘The principle of the bill,” it says, “is 
utterly at variance with the well-settled theory of 
all free governments, that the public funds should 
be disbursed only on specific appropriations, made 
by the immediate representatives of the people.” It 
is not to be understood as objecting to sectarian 
grants in themselves, but only to their being made 
by any other authority than the Legislature. 
As for the four men in question, to whom the bill 
proposes to entrust this dangerous power, they 
come in for particular thunder at the hands of the 
zealous Examiner. Such corrupt fellows as these 
are not to be trusted fora moment. But does not 
everybody know that these men are the New York 
Legislature? If this irresponsible power shall be 
placed in their hands, will it not be done by the 
New York Legislature, acting under their absolute 
sway? There is but one defense for us against 
the utmost abominations of that religio-political 
legislation which the Examiner deprecates : an en- 
lightened and resistless public opinion which 
shall insist upon an absolute divorce between the 
Treasury of the State and every form of secta- 
rian enterprise. This is the only safe ground; it 
is the one ground on which all classes of citizens 
can unite; and there never will be harmony until 
we all agree to occupy it. 

In the course of the recent Baptist debate, it 
was frequently said, “If all the rest will agree to 
stand upon this basis, we will not refuse to do so.” 
We desire now to take our friends at their word. 
Let the past be past. The Baptist Ladies’ Home 
have their lease ; we are sure we do not grudge it 
tothem. Perhaps, in the scramble that seems to 
have been occupying too many of the churches, 
this was no more than their share. But now, we 
invoke their aid, and especially the able co-opera- 
tion of the Examiner and Chronicle, in putting an 
end to a state of things which we cannot believe 
they, any more than we, desire to see perpetuated. 








Ramway MIsMANAGEMENT.—A striking illus- 
tration of the growing sentiment in favor of en- 
forcing upon railroad companies the great truth 
that “they have duties as well as rights,” is fur- 
nished by a document just made ‘public through 


the daily press. It consists of a petition to the 
Legislature of this State, signed by five hundred 
and forty mercantile firms of this city, among 
whom appear most of the leading dry goods men, 
South Street merchants, boot and shoe dealers, the 
hide and leather merchants of the Swamp almost 
in a body, the oil dealers, the hardware men, and 
the grocers, almost to a man. We do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen a petition of any kind 
signed so all but unanimously by all parties in 
interest. This petition sets out with an elaborate 
arraignment of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Companies foralmost all the wrongs 
of omission and commission of which a railroad 
company can well be guilty. It shows in detail 
how these great corporations manage their affairs 
exclusively with a view to exacting from the pub- 
lic what they can, without giving any adequate 
equivalent; that they are unjust, partial, and 
arbitrary in their rates of transportation; that 
they provide insufficient accommodation for pas- 
sengers, are overbearing and tyrannical in con- 
duct, and from false economy habitually endanger 
life; that they illegally evade taxation by ‘the 
government, and use the money wrung from the 
people to corrupt legislation and to set at defiance 
both law and equity. No one at all acquainted 
with the details of recent railroad management 
would doubt the general truth of these charges, 
even if they were not supported by such an im- 
posing array of respectable names. It is undoubt- 
edly true that some of these great corporations are 
no longer managed with that sense of obligation 
to the public which can alone prevent their char- 
tered privileges from becoming an intolerable 
burden and an odious monopoly. It were well, in | 
the interest of all concerned, if the railroad com- 
panies would remember that they are creations of 
the people; that the same hand that made can 
also unmake them ; that they do not posses a sin- 
gle privilege of any kind except by the people’s 
will and free grant, and that the acceptance of 
such a grant implies most emphatically, even if it 
does not expressly state, that the privilege shall 
be exercised for the equal benefit of both parties, 
shall be useful alike to grantor and grantee. The 
idea of a grant which shall inure to the injury of 
the giver, is too preposterous to be entertained for 
one moment. The existence of a charter implies 
reciprocal obligations. The railroad companies 
have unfortunately fallen into the habit of disre- 
garding theirs, and the people themselves had 
almost forgotten that they had any rights in the 
premises. Whether the remedies suggested by 
the petition of the New York merchants are wise 
or adequate, is an opén question. But it is unde- 
niably a healthy sign,—this action of five hundred 
and forty respectable firms in unitedly exposing 
and denouncing the growing rapacity and unscru- 
pulousness of chartered corporations. 





A SPANISH PROTESTANT CHURCH IN New YorK. 
—We have received notice of a lecture to be de- 
livered by Dr. Lord in Association Hall, on the 
18th of April, at eight o’clock, for the benefit of 
the Spanish Protestant church in this city. We 
gladly take this occasion to notice an enterprise 
which appears to us to deserve the heartiest sym- 
pathy and support. The church in question finds 
its special work among the Cubans. Organized 
four years ago by twelve Spanish American gen- 
tlemen, it now gathers weekly a congregation of 
150 to 200; in addition to which the pastor, the 
Rev. J. De Palma, has established a weekly ser- 
vice in Brooklyn, and a class for Bible instruction 
to ladies. The presence of an unusally large num- 
ber of Cubans in New York, owing to the disturb- 
ances at home, gives a most favorable opportunity 
for reaching those who at another time might be 
inaccessible, and for laying through them the 
foundation of a future good work in Cuba itself. 
The church employs in its worship a translation 
of the Protestant Episcopal Prayer-book,—a ser- 
vice especially adapted to meet the tastes and 
feelings of those previously accustomed to a litur- 
gical service, No appeal is made to the congrega- 
tion for contributions,—because, as Mr. De Palma 
said to us, it is important that these people, too 
much accustomed to see religious matters com- 
pounded on the basis of money, should feel that 
in this case there is not the shadow of an inter- 
ested design. We hope not only that on the pres- 
ent occasion a liberal patronage will be given to 
Dr. Lord’s lecture—whose intrinsic interest is 
sure to be great—but that there may be constant 
and cordial manifestations of sympathy with this 
good work on the part of all our churches. 








A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE.—Mr. Wm. Henry Hurlbut, 
the well-known brilliant writer on the World, was 
its special correspondent, accompanying the Santo 
Domingo Commission. In one of his recent letters, 
h> gives an account of an insult paid to Frederick 
Douglass, who also took part in the expedition. On 
their way homeward, Mr. Douglass was invited by 
“eminent citizens” of Key West to go ashore, and, 
over a social cup of tea, to talk of annexation ; 
and, very obligingly, he accepted the invitation. 
The cup of tea and the social chat were not forth- 
coming; but, on the contrary, a large crowd, 
clamorous for a speech, which, on receiving it, 
they gratefully and heartily hissed. “I suspect,” 
says the correspondent, “the hisses were bestowed 
as much in recognition of his color, as of his eon- 
victions, and I am glad to say that he received 
them as manfully and contemptuonsly as they de- 
served to be received.” He goes on to add: 
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“‘ Widely as I differ from Mr. Douglass on almost 
all public questions, and decided as is my prefer- 
ence for the Caucasian over the African race, in 
most of my personal relations, it is impossible to 
see so much as I have seen of him without cor- 
dially recognizing not his abilities only, but the 
estimable and manly strain of his whole nature.” 

These qualities are no new development in Mr. 
Douglass. Some of us discovered the gentleman 
in him a good many years ago; and were present 
when he took his first lessons in the manly way 
of receiving hisses, at a time when those compli- 
mentary demonstrations were not by any means 
confined to the blackguards of Key West. Well, 
tempora mutantur &c. 








WHAI DO THEY WANT? 

HE motive of the Paris insurrection seems at 
first sight hard to find. What are the Reds 
aiming at? The question of resistance to a for- 
eign foe no longer remains, for the German terms 
have been accepted, and the insurgents have an- 
nounced their own acquiescence in the treaty. Is 
it then about the national form of government that 
tkey are in arms? But it is yet wholly uncertain 
whether the Assembly is not of itself disposed to 
_establish a Republic. The cause of France against 
Germany has been decided ; the cause of Republic 

vs. Monarchy has not yet been raised. 

We take it that the motive which leads the mob 
of Paris to defy the Government and proclaim 
“The Universal Republic,” is a very simple one. 
It is just the motive from which a thief robs 
aman on the highway. Itis “ You have got, and 
I want.” Nine-tenths, let us say, of the people of 
Paris are poor. Hitherto they have had to earn 
their bread before they ate it. For a long time 
the bonds of moral restraint upon them have been 
growing weaker. The only Church they know 
has lost its hold upon them. They have had the 
teaching of demagogues, that man has a claim up- 
on society wholly independent of what he bestows 
upon it. They have had the example of an upper 
class, chiefly devoted to selfish pleasure. Such 
teachings and models have not been thrown away. 
The security of social order in the great French 
cities has long been the military.power of the gov- 
ernment. Now that power is or seems shattered, 
and the many headed monster rises. Even the 
French skill*in high-sounding words veils but 
slightly the greedy, selfish purpose of the out- 
break. Its foe is whoever has property to steal. 
Its ideal state is a Utopia, in which each man 
should without toil and without obligation pos- 
sess all enjoyments. Of course, the first step to- 
ward such a state of things is to become independ- 
ent of obligations by violating them, and to gain 
the means of enjoyment by forcible seizure. 

We see no other assignable motive for the Pa- 
risian revolt than just this,—the rapacity of a mob. 
No impulse less base could at such a moment over- 
whelm France with the last woe possible for her, 
the loss of internal order. The forced “loans” 
imposed on the insurance companies and the Bank 
of France, the bitter hostility shown to all forms 
of religion, the murders committed under the 
name of military executions, all indicate the same 
spirit. We hope there is yet strength enough left 
in France to crush the insurrection with an iron 
heel, and if France cannot do it, we hope that 
Germany will. 








. REFORMED BAPTIsts.— Eastern readers of gen- 
eral religious news are often perplexed by meet- 
ing the names of denominations almost unknown 
to them, yet evidently vigorous and flourishing in 
their own localities. Prominent among these 
are the sect commonly spoken of by outsiders as 
“Campbellites,” but habitually designated in our 
own Church News as “Disciples,”—one of their 
own favorite appellations being “ Disciples of 
Christ.” In No. 2, Vol. 3, of the Christian Union, 
a correspondent gives the number of their. preach- 
ers at 2000, and church members at 800,000. We 
do not guarantee the correctness of these figures, 
but evenif somewhat exaggerated, they indicate 
a body of great numerical strength ; and its re- 
cent rapid increase is shown by the statements of 
the same correspondent. The fact of a denomi- 
nation so numerous, and in substantial agreement 
with the other evangelical sects as to the main 
elements of religious belief, yet with such a crude- 

. ness in its ideas as to deliberately claim for itself 
alone the distinguishing name of “ Christian,” is 
one of the strange features in religious history. 
We have at different times made some mention of 
the peculiar features of this sect. In the present 
number we are glad to give our readers the con- 
clusions regarding them—under the name of “ Re- 
formed Baptists”—of a very intelligent and candid 
observer in the State which is perhaps their 
stronghold, Kentucky. To us the account is in- 
teresting both in itself, and as incidentally illus- 
trating some of the peculiar features of external 
religious life in a new country ; and also as an in- 
stance of the way in which divisions in church or- 
ganization arise and afterward tend toheal. As 
in the present case, some dominant body insists 
very rigidly on some peculiarity of doctrine or 
practice ; against this excess there comes a revolt 
under some vigorous leader, generally uniting 
spiritual ardor with mental originality, and by se- 
cession a new body is formed. At first there is 
mutual hostility and war between parent and 
child. But both being allowed free play, and act- 
ing upon each other, peculiarities are softened on 
both sides ; mutual toleration grows up, and broth- 
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erly relations are established, or even, in some 
cases, organic re-union. A process very much of 
this sort seems to be indicated by our contribu- 
tor’s aecount of the “ Reformed Baptists.” Many 
cases nearly parallel will occur, we think, to stu- 
dents of Church History. 


= 


Ups aND Downs oF Lire.—In by-gone days 
visitors to the Christian Union’s sanctum climbed 
a Hill Difficulty—to wit, four flights of stairs; 
and if they found at the summit a Palace Beauti- 
ful, its splendors were of the moral and intellec- 
tual kind, for to the carnal eye there was visible 
only a narrow den wherein the editors were hud- 
dled like Barnum’s Happy Family in their cage. 
Then, asthe paper got up in the world, the edit- 
ors got down. Our quarters were happily poised 
between heaven and earth—so low, that apple- 
women, match-boys, and other ministering angels 
found us without difficulty,—yet so high, that we 
could well contemplate the earth at our feet. And 
it is no insignificant part of the earth that is seen 
from the front of the Times building. Through 
the City Hall Park, and the great inclosing 
avenues, Broadway and Park Row, flows all day 
long a mighty tide of life, the sight and sound of 
which is a wonder that never wearies. But to all 
this we now say farewell. The heart of the city is 
too hot for us, and we seek the rural solitude and 
peace of Park Place. We must have room to ex- 
pand ourselves. How can broad ideas prevail 
within close-confining walls? How can we con- 
sistently oppose narrowness, when our own quar- 
ters are not wide enough to swingacat in? So 
we take up our abode in wide and pleasant places, 
hoping long to rest therein. We fear the change 
will cause temporary inconvenience. But it be- 
hooves our readers to take notice that we dwell 
no longer in Park Row, but in Park Place. 














A Srraw.—One of our secular exchanges gives 
us the following indication of its notion of “luck” 
in the matter of official opportunities : 

“The Indiana State Auditor is inluck. The Legislature 
passed a law providing for the distribution of $700,000, now 
in possession of the Auditor, among the different counties 
of the State, for school purposes. But as a flaw has been 
discovered in the the law, the funds will be retained by the 
Auditor until the meeting of the next Legislature. It is 
thought he will get interest in the mean time to the amount 
of $40,000; as there is no law to compel him to pay such in- 
terest into the State treasury, his own pocket will probably 
be open to receive it.” 

It may well be that the writer of the above 
paragraph, speaking more than half in sarcasm, 
did not intend to approve the loose construction 
which the Indiana Auditor was supposed to put 
upon his duties in the case supposed. None the 
less, however, it may serve as an illustration of 
the standard of honesty that now passes current 
among our officials. The presumption of the 
editor as to the course of the Auditor is founded 
upon a clear knowledge of the practice in such 
cases. The $40,000 interest alluded to above, be- 
longs to that officer by no principle under heaven, 
except such as may underlie any species of safe 
stealing. It is clearly the property of the Govern- 
ment; but, in the absence of any “law to compel 
him,” he puts it “into his own pocket,” and the 
public mentors smile, and say “he is im luck.” 
This equals honest Pistol’s euphemism, “ fhe wise 
convey it call.” 

We wish we could regard this as an exceptional 
instance ; but we fear the exception is the other 
way. We callto mind an example conneeted with 
the operations of the United States Mint, which 
always appear to the unsophisticated peculiarly 
sacred; demanding almost preterhuman integrity 
in their management, on account of the magnitude 
of the interests involved. The Government is 
accustomed to make an allowance of a certain 
sum to cover necessary wastage in the transmuta- 
tion of the metal into coin. In the particular 
mint to which we refer, this allowance amounted 
to $100,000. A new Superintendent, having taken 
charge, found that half this amount was sufficient 
to cover the actual waste, and, with antedi- 
luvian simplicity, returned the remaining $50,- 
000 to the Government; or rather, declined to take 
it from the Government upon a false pretence. 
And this bit of straightforward justice—which to 
a plain man would stem a matter of course—was 
trumpeted to the writer as an instance of mar- 
velous, albeit rather Quixotic, honesty. And why ? 
Because it had been the immemorial custom of all 
previous Superintendents to convey such incon- 
siderable little perquisites “into their own 
pockets.” 

Comment is needless. It has been usual to make 
a distinction between such venial liberties with 
the public funds and what is deemed personal 
dishonesty. It is not esteemed a mortal sin to 
steal from the Government. But when what men 
are pleased to call “ public virtue” dies out among 
us, how long will “ private virtue” survive ? 

There is no remedy but in the establishment of 
a Civil Service, in which proved honesty shall 
receive appropriate reward in continued con- 
fidence and permanent place, and the incumbents 
of office may not be tempted to make the most of 
their opportunities, before inevitable Rotation 
‘comes to trundle them out. 








A public meeting will be held on Thursday 
evening in the Cooper Institute, to consider what 
organized action may best be taken against the 
financial eorruption which prevails in our local 





government. Among other able speakers, Wm. 





M. Evarts will take prominent part, and the rare 
event of his presence on such an occasion is we 
hope an indication thatall classes of good citizens 
are at last to unite inthe work of reform. 








THE “ REFORMED BAPTISTS.” 


Rage eo is a large body of Christian people in 

Kentucky (I shall only speak of what I know 
of them in that “most Baptistical State in the 
Union,” as I have heard it called) familiarly known 
as Campbellites, a name highly offensive in their 
ears, since they are not at all willing to call any man 
man Master. They rejoice in the designation Dis- 
ciples, but would rather be called Christians. Other 
disciples are hardly willing to shrivel up this broad 
designation within such narrow limits. Therefore, 
as we cannot consent to call them Christians by 
way of pre-eminence, and it hurts their feelings to 
call them Campbellites, I will tell some little of 
what I know about them, under another of their 
names, Reformed Baptists. 

Forty years ago, when I first began to know any- 
thing about them, they dwelt perpetually upon the 
Reformation going on in central and eastern Ken- 
tucky. Its friends represented it as a wonderful 
return to Bible truth and Apostolic practice; but 
other denominations, of nearly every name, spoke 
of them in very different terms: the old Baptists as 
denying the truth and making a schism in the 
Church ; and the Presbyterians chiming in, as deny- 
ing the Holy Ghost also ; and the ardent Methodists, 
as not believing in a change of heart at all, and as 
exalting baptism as a saving ordinance. 

I naturally became exceedingly anxious ‘‘to be 
more perfectly informed concerning this sect every- 
where spoken against.’’ I was soon gratified by 
coming across a small 12mo. volume by Alexander 
Campbell, entitled, if I remember aright, Christian 
Doctrine, serving the purpose, to his small army of 
zealous preackers, of a work on Systematic Divin- 
ity. It was not a scholarly book, for although 
written in a plain, condensed, nervous English 
style, it studiously avoided all technical, theological 
terms, and all reference to learned works on the 
same subject; but its freshness, almost amounting 
to originality, its close and admirable analysis, and 
its orthodoxy, in the main, constrained one to read 
the whole volume very carefully, and to lay it down 
with the old comment, ‘‘ Well, whatsoever in this 
book is new, is not true; and whatsoever is true, is 
not new.”’ Some years afterward in a debate with 
the Rev. Dr. Rice, of the Presbyterian Church, Mr. 
Campbell set forth more clearly his views of the 
personality and office of the Holy Spirit; and his 
opening speech on this subject, which was carefully 
written out, has all the merits, and comparatively 
few of the defects, of the volume above noticed. 

The movement was not strictly limited to the 
Baptist denomination, but with the exception of a 
few recruits, drawn from the Methodists, who had 
previously gathered them in from the Baptist ranks, 
the great body were Reformed Baptists. So general 
and so powerful a movement must be traced, in its 
beginning, to areaction against certain peculiarities 
existing chiefly in that denomination, I am per- 
suaded they were these two: First, the crudest kind 
of ‘‘Gillite’” Calvinism, including reprobate infants 
and unconditional election, verging upon fatalism ; 
and secondly, the assertion of powerful and imme- 
diate conversion of the elect, together with mirac- 
ulous manifestations, almost like those to St. Paul. 

Most of the original settlers in central and eastern 
Kentucky were very ignorant persons, holdin< these 
opinions with great tenacity. Their ministers were 
unlettered, but they were men of robust health, 
strong minds, and mighty in the Scriptures. I have 
heard doctors, lawyers, judges, and Governors of 
the State declare that they have listened to more 
powerful appeals, and more rough eloquence, from 
this class of preachers than from the most polished 
orators of the day. Such were the father and half- 
brother of Henry Clay; such the Dudleys and the 
Craigs; and such Raccoon John Smith, who became, 
afterwards, one of the most powerful leaders of the 
Reformation. 

Extreme Calvinism, nowhere, nor at any time, 
has been able to protect itself against some power- 
ful reaction. In Geneva, Germany, the West of 
England, and in New England, it has been toward 
Unitarianism; amongst some of the orthodox Con- 
gregationalists and the Presbyterians, toward Lib- 
eralism and New Schoolism; amongst the Baptists 
in Kentucky, it has swept them almost bodily into 
the Reformation. By this I do not mean to say that 
a majority of the Baptists embraced the Reforma- 
tion, but that of the 40,000 Reformers in Kentucky, 
nine-tenths came out from the 100,000 Baptists, al- 
most all of whom are now to be found in those 
parts of the State where land has most increased in 
value, and where the young people have now, for 
forty years, gnjoyed the advantages of education 
and of travel. 

For some years the question of Apostolic practice 
was almost entirely overlooked by the Reformers, 
their attention being almost entirely engrossed by 
the question of Bible Doctrine. They naturally 
accepted the ideas of extreme Independency to 
which they had always been accustomed, until the 
exigencies of a numerous body, dispersed over sev- 
eral States, though chiefly along the borders of the 
Ohio and Missouri, led to a very full discussion of 
the whole subject in The Harbinger, the organ of 
the great leader of the movement, Mr. Campbell. 


I well remember, though I cannot accurately 


‘quote, two of the sentences used by Mr. Campbell 


in the course of the discussion. Speaking of the 
need of some organization, especially in view of 
sending out evangelists, he said, in substance: 
‘*‘ Jesus Christ. and his apostles betrayed a greater 
want of foresight than any conqueror, reformer or 
ruler who ever attempted to set up a,visible king- 
dom in this world, if they made no provision for 
appointing and sending forth agents or ministers te 
carry their designs into effect.” He soon perceived, 
also, the necessity of training these agents or minis- 
ters for their work and establishing oversight and 


‘discipline over them. One of his confessions was 





to this effect: ‘‘ We have almost all sorts of doctrine 
preached amongst us, by almost all sorts of preach- 
ers.’’ These efforts and discussions have, most cer- 
tainly, produced a marked effect as to the coherence 
and consistency of what is now commonly taught 
amongst them, and the marked improvement in the 
education of their teachers. But as faras I have 
been able to learn, they are just as far from coming 
to any agreement establishing a stable ecclesiastical 
polity, like that of the Methodists or the Presby- 
terians, as they were forty years ago. 

Some things, however, they have found out and 
practice. The immersion of adults, for instance; 
but then, are girls eight or nine years old adults? 
And what is Baptism for? As a seal of sins forgiven, 
as the old Baptists say? Oh! not at all, for the re- 
mission of sins,‘or in other words, the old High 
Church doctrine, in order to the remission of sin. 
Accordingly in his debates on this subject, Mr. 
Campbell was in the habit of quoting the confes- 
sions and catechisms of most of the Reformed 
Churches of old, and the arguments even of such 
writers as the Bishop of Peterborough. Hence the 
outcry against them of Baptismal Regeneration and 
Salvation by Water. And yet Mr. Campbell fore- 
fended any such inference from his teachings by 
solemn declarations like the following: ‘‘ Were this 
stream the River Jordan, and the minister, not 
your unworthy servant, but, with reverence be it 
spoken, the Blessed Saviour himself, and were He 
to baptize these persons, not once, but thrice, and 
even three times three; without repentance to- 
wards God and faith in Him, it would avail them 
nothing.’’ What they require of persons desiring 
to be baptized, is a creed almost as short as that of 
the Methodists: ‘‘Do you desire to flee from the 
wrath to come?’ Their question is, ‘Do you be- 
lieve in our Lord Jesus Christ, and are you ready to 
obey His command and be baptized?’ And there 
was @ rumor current in a certain viilage, of a rather 
low drunkard, who was converted on Friday, bap- 
tized on Saturday, received the Lord’s Supper on 
Sunday, got drunk on Monday, and was turned out 
of church on Tuesday. Rather quick work. ‘But 
anyhow,” says he, “I was jus!) zs good when they 
turned me out as I was when they took mein!” If 
this shows a two easy recepticn, if shows, also, very 
prompt discipline, and it gives ‘ne great pleasure to 
testify that, with regard to tkis vice, alas! far too 
common amongst a rough people in a new country, 
their discipline is very strict. 

They are the severest separatists of any of the 
Christian bodies at the West, almost invariably 
assembling in their own place, for public worship, 
and “the breaking of the bread,’’ as they call it, 
(or “ blessing the loa?,’’ as I have heard it expressed), 
every Lord’s Day. This they do with unleavened 
bread, in one unbroken piece, until each detaches 
his portion. I believe that persons administer who, 
in the Baptist Church, would not be regarded as 
ordained ministers. 

Most of the first set of ministers, like many of the 
Baptist ministers before them, were almost entirely 
self-supporting. After twenty or thirty years, they 
unavoidably adopted, to a greater or less extent, 
the prevailing parochial system. The question then 
arose, how is the minister’s salary to be raised :— 
and I understood, that in many places, the plan has 
been adopted of a percentage on the assessor’s list 
of taxable property, enforced, with the cordial ap- 
probation of the members, by the penalty of ex- 
pulsion for non-payment. 

lt was to have been expected, as one of the chief 
causes of this ‘“ Reformation’’ was a powerful re- 
action from extreme Calvinism, that it would have 
developed some antagonistic scheme, like Hopkin- 
tianism, or Arminianism, or Universalism. Dispu- 
tations were frequent, fierce, and long continued 
enough to have brought forth such a result. But 
either for lack of the logical faculty, or scholastic 
training, I can discover no traces of such a result. 
On the contrary, by the adoption of the simple 
method of taking the Scriptures just as they stand, 
on these perplexing questions, they silently passed 
over the points of unconditional personal election 
and reprobation, flatly denying the damnation of 
non-elect infants, maintaining the perfect freedom 
of the human will, and offering a full and free 
salvation to all who will repent, believe and be 
baptized. 

Upon the other theological point, the sudden and 
almost miraculous conversion of the elect, they 
unfolded a much more full and complete doctrinal 
scheme. At first, andfor many years, and by some 
of their imperfectly educated preachers down to 
the present time, there seemed to be a denial that 
there was any needof the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit. It was charged upon them by their adver- 
saries that they preached salvation by the simple 
inherent power of the Word, believed and obeyed 
as any common teaching or command might be. 
This seemed the more inconsistent and contra- 
dictory, since, with the exception of a very few fol- 
lowers.of Barton Stow, alleged to be a Unitarian, 
who were swallowed by the Reformation, they ap- 
pear to have always been orthodox with regard to 
the Divinity of our blessed Lord. Of late years, 
their better instructed ministers admit the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, and appear to have fallen back 
upon the ground occupied by all Evangelical 
Christians, the ground of educational, instead of 
emotional Christianity. This coheres so badly with 
a scheme of adult Baptism alone, that they are still 
charged with denying the doctrine of a change of 
heart. And whilst opposing the extravagancies of 
Revivals, so called, they are dependent for their 
success, to a very great extent, upon protracted 
meetings, and the efforts of occasional celebrated 
preachers. 

Upon the whole the antagonistic and contro- 


versial attitude of the “ Refomation” is passing 
away, and its members are rapidly assuming the 
attitude, under the parochial systein, os one of the 
regular acknowledged denominations. Some of the 
larzer-minded Baptist ministers p to receive 
them into their pulpits, and to count them mainly 
orthodox in their belief; and outsiders can see no 
good reason, why, in process of time the two bodies 
may not again become one body, differing of ceurse 
very considerably from either at present. 
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E make no pretence to any great skill or ex- 
perience in raising poultry, and may not be 
able to furnish satisfactory answers to questions 
which have been sent by some of our readers, who 
appear well nigh discouraged by repeated failures ; 
but we venture a few suggestions, which, if acted 
upon, will, we think, in part at least, overcome some 
portion of their difficulties and perplexities, and 
may be acceptable to others in their first attempt. 
The agricultural papers are filled with descrip- 
tions and recommendations of many fanciful and no 
doubt very excellent heneries and poultry-yards. 
We have very little acquaintance, however, with 
these modern improvements. The few we have 
seen do not excite our enthusiasm, and we cannot 
see that the income or gain in any degree compen- 
sates for the extra expenditure. We do not learn 
that Nero’s horses were much benefited when fed 
on golden oats and shod with shoes of the same 
precious metal; nor do we believe hens sheltered 
in sumptuous palaces will be more productive than 
our Leghorns and Cochins. But each one has a 
right to his own peculiar fancies; we are speak- 
ing now to those who have not yet found time or 
means to build fancy heneries, but content them- 
selves with more simple arrangements. 


We think it important, if possible, to have a good 
yard and commodious hen-house, in which laying, 
setting, and roosting apartments can be kept sepa- 
rate. These conveniences cannot always be secured 
as ample and pleasant as is desirable; but however 
simple the accommodations may be, it is indispen- 
sable that the building be kept scrupulously clean 
if you would insure success. The roost requires the 
most care. It should be swept out once a week, the 
poles and sides being well brushed off with a stiff 
broom, and the loose feathers and droppings from 
under the poles collected in barrels, removed from 
the hen-house, and kept dry. It is an excellent 
manure or Guano, and very valuable wheu well 
composted. 

The same care is needed in the laying and sctting 
rooms. It is wise, once a week, to take all the straw 
from the nests, brush the boxes out clean, and re- 
plenish with fresh straw. A little ashes or afew 
bits of charcoal, put under the straw, helps to keep 
the nests sweet. The old straw and filth should be 
put on the compost heap. In the setting apartment, 
the nests must not be disturbed till the eggs are all 
hatched, and the little chicks, with their mother. 
removed. Then the box must be emptied, well 
washed, dried, and whitewashed, ready for a new 
eccupant. 

It takes time and sotne trouble to keep the hen- 
house and yard always clean ; butit well repays the 
trouble, and, if well done every week, will really 
take less time than to havea grand ‘clearing up”’ 
once or twice ayear. These “clearing days’? in 
dwellings or out-buildings are great nuisances and 
torments, making every one cross and uncomfort- 
able; but if in each department it is understood that 
everything must always be put into its appropriate 
place, and that once a week the whole is to be 
‘tidied up,” the most careless, if once tempted to 
try the experiment, would be astonished at the in- 
creased ease ot their labor, and the pleasure would 
certainly be four-fold. 


Every fall and ‘spring, and once, at least, during 
the summer, the birds should all be turned out of 
the house and yard, that the inside of the building 
may be well smoked with sulphur, and then thor- 
oughly whitewashed, to secure the destruction of 
the vermin and the good health of the occupants. 
A day should be selected when no hens are setting, 
and then some charcoal must be kindled in an old 
tin or pan, kept for the purpose, in each compart- 
ment, and when well burning, sprinkle some bits 
of sulphur over the coals. This done, shut the doors 
and windows tightly, and leave the sulphur to burn 
out, whieh it will doin afew hours; then throw 
open the doors and windows, and let in the air. 
After this, every part must be well whitewashed, 
filling all cracks, holes, or corners with the wash, 
particularly the nests or boxes for the laying and 
setting hens. When dry, sprinkle a few small bits 
of charcoal in the nests to keep them sweet, fill 
them with fresh straw, and recall the fowls to 
their clean home. 


A box or bin of wood ashes should be placed in 
one corner of the roosting apartment, and kept al- 
ways filled and free from filth, for poultry to roll 
in and free themselves from vermin, as far as pos- 
sible. 

The roost should be made so that the poles can be 
raised or let down at pleasure. In the winter, have 
the poles raised as high as may be, as the heat as- 
cends, and the fowls need as warm a place as possible 
for winter. In summer, lower the roost, that they 
may sleep where the air circulates freely. If pos- 

ble, provide a good, roomy yard back of the hen- 
house, where the hens may have ample space to 
range. Plums do well in such yards, and the hens 
do much toward destroying the curculio. Old pans 
or wooden troughs filled with water must be kept 
in the yard, that the hens may have drink at all 
times. If you have plenty of skim-milk or butter- 
milk, they will be grateful for all you can spare, 
and show their gratitude by the increase of their 
daily offerings. 

Heaps of old plaster or oyster shells must be kept 
in different parts of the yard; if part of the shells 
can be burned and pounded, it will be better. Any 
slops from the house will be of great benefit, and if 
no pigs are kept, everything that is thrown into the 
“*swill pail’? not salt can be used to advantage. 
Keep all waterin which potatoes and vegetables 
are boiled; throw their parings or skins into it, 
and after each meal put in all refuse bits, bring this 
water to a boil, stir in a handful or two of coarse 
meal, and im winter feed it to the hems warm, and 


you will find it very acceptable and profitable. 
Every scrap of fresh meat, soup bones, but no salt 
meat, will do them good. If near a butcher’s shop, 
they will sell you fora few pennies, or give you, 
the “lights” or the head of one of the animals. 
Chop it up and throw it into the poultry-yard. 
Worms and grasshoppers will help them through 
the summer months; but they must have some- 
thing in the way of fresh meat in winter. Every 
morning and evening, scatter cracked or whole 
corn about the yard in aclean place. In picking it 
up, they will take with ita little gravel, which is 
very necessary to keep them healthy. 

In many cases, it is not convenient or thought 
necessary to provide a hen-house and yard, all the 
poultry being allowed to roam at will over the 
premises. A little care will train them to keep 
from doing any great mischief in the gardens; but 
you must not expect too much; andif you have 
grapes, currants, or small fruit, they will be too 
tempting for a hen’s nature to resist, and, in the 
end, it will be found to be worth considerable sacri- 
fice of time and money to place them out of the 
reach of temptation. Besides, if allowed to roam, it 
is impossible to track theirnests at all times, and 
you will be left without au egg in the house when 
most needed. With very little care, and by select- 
ing the best and most reliable breeds, this need 
never happen where hens are kept in an enclosure 
and with a suitable house. The pure Leghorns 
molt but, six weeks in the year—in November and 
December. If they bring out their broods the first 
of April, the pullets will begin to lay in October, 
just as their mothers begin to molt. If hatched in 
August or early September, they will lay by the first 
of April; so that part of the hens will be laying all the 
time. Some people kill off their hens as soon as the 
pullets begin to lay, thus having no molting; fowls 
on their premises. But we think this foolish. The 
second yeur’s eggs are usually larger, and a hen 
may be kept profitably for three or four years. Our 
own experiments lead us to think the White Leg- 
horns and Cochius the best layers. 


RECEIPTS. 

Yrast.—Take one pint of the water in which 
the potatoes for dinner were boiled; while it is 
boiling hot, thicken with flour; add a cup of yeast 
when the batter is cool. Set the jarin which it is 
made in a warm place, and it will be light in a few 
hours, and ready to make 


BrREAD.—Stir into three quarts of milk-warm 
water one even tablespoonful of salt, and flour 
enough to make a soft batter. To this add the yeast 
above mentioned, or, in warm weather, use only 
half as much. Set the pan ina warm place in cold 
weather, and cover closely with a clean bread-cloth. 
Make this sponge at bed-time. If the sponge is at 
all sour in the morning, dissolve a teaspoonful of 
soda in a little water, and stir in; then work in as 
much flour as is needed to mould it easily, and 
knead it thoroughly. Make it into small loaves, 
and see that the pans are well buttered and warmed 
when used. Keep them in a warm-place, and cover 
with a clean white bread-cloth. If properly cared 
for, it will be light in an hour, and ready for the 
oven, which must be well heated. In baking bread 
or cake, care should be taken that the top does not 
brown too soon, as that will prevent its rising up 
light, as it otherwise would. If this makes too 
tmhany loaves, it is easy to make only half or one- 
third the quantity. 


Yeast Cakes.—Pour a pint of boiling water 
over a teaspoonful of hops; let it stand a short 
time—ten or fifteen minutes; then strain the water 
into a saucepan; heat it boiling hot, und stir in flour 
enough to make a a stiff batter; then set it aside to 
cool. When lukewarm, pour in a teacupful of good 
yeast, ora yeast cake softened in water. Set ina 
warm place to rise. When light, add a teaspoonful 
of salt, two tablespoonfuls of molasses or sugar, and 
a little soda. Then mix in corn-meal to make 
it stiff enough to roll into a long, round roll. Cut 
it in slices about half an inch thick, spread meal 
over your board, and lay these cakes to dry. Turn 
them frequently while drying, and, if possible, get 
them dried in two or three days, or they may be- 
come seur. It is well to dry them in the air, but 
not in the sun. Put them in bags ina dry place, 
and when you use one, soak it in milk-warm water. 
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FOOD. 
BY PROF. J. 
WHEAT —(Continued.) 
by a sample of flour be moistened and kneaded, 
it forms a solid, compact mass, more or less 
compressible and elastic. If this dough be baked, it 
becomes exceedingly hard and solid and penetrated 
with difficulty by water or any other liquid. H is 
evident that such a material is unfit for an article of 
food. It would be exceedingly difficult of masti- 
cation, and the solvent juices of the mouth and 
stomach would be prevented from performing their 
appropriate functions. To obviate this difficulty has 
been an object of domestic economy from the earli- 
est ages. Leaven has been used for unknown 
periods, and the making of very thin cakes has been 
adopted by the tribes of men, when no better means 
were known; both means having the common ob- 
ject of presenting large surfaces and thin plates for 
the better management of the otherwise unyielding 
mass. Yeast, baking powders, yeast powders, have 
usually no other object than to present this other- 
wise impermeable mass in a porous form, 
Fermentation has been the only means, in ages 
past, for making wheaten bread. The process of 
fermentation is so nice a process that it is often ac- 
companied by injurious productions, alike unpleas- 
ant to the taste and injurious to the fealth. The 
result to be accomplished is simply to break up 
sugar into carbonic acid and alcohol. These, being 
volatile and gaseous, form minute cavities in the 
dough, being retained by the adhesive charaeter of 
the gluten in the flour. If this, and this only, could 
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be attained, nothing more could be desired, and fer- 


mentation would be the best means of raising bread. 
But, unfortunately, in practice, unless under intel! 
ligent care, other changes occur which vitiate the 
result. It is a fact, however, that the intelligent 
cook does managethis matter with a skill that yields 
good bread without any knowledge of the rationales 
but what experience gives. This does not lessen the 
importance of a knowledge of the delicate process 
of panary or vinous fermentation. Flour, as we 
learned, is composed mostly of gluten and starch, 
and two substances more unlike in their chemical 
properties can hardly be imagined. If starch, by 
itself, be moistened, it scarcely suffers any change; 
but if gluten is placed in like circumstance it soon 
undergoes change and becomes in a short time a clear 
solution. If the starch and gluten are moistened to- 
gether, then the starch is equally prompt in chang- 
ing, and several less complex compounds are pro- 
duced. Fermentation is produced by the action of 
a plant, called the yeast plant (cryptocouns cere- 
vise). Itisa simple microscopic cell, which grows 
by the addition of new cells, scarcely connected 
with the mother cell. When placed in moist flour, 
it converts the starch into sugar and this into alco- 
hol and carbonic acid. That this process may be as 
little complicated with other changes, the tempera- 
ture should be, at the beginning, at 80 or 90 degrees 
Fabr., and/kept at that point. If below that point, 
the lactic fermentation sets jn, producing lactic 
acid, which will dissolve the gluten and render good 
bread impossible, as the tenacity of the gluten is 
lost, and large cavities will be formed instead of 
minute vesicles, and the bread will be sour and 
heavy. This fermentation is occasioned also by a 
plant (penecilium glaucum), the spores of which may 
be associated with the yeast, or they may be floating 
in the air, ready at any moment to occupy a fit con- 
dition and proceed in this work of producing lactic 
acid from the starch. This difficulty is mostly ob- 
viated by having the materials at the beginning, of 
the right temperature and maintaining them there. 
The other injurious changes succeed the alcoholic 
fermentation, and by arresting the process at the 
right time;these changes are avoided. The most 
detrimental of these succeeding changes are the 
acetic,butyric and putrefactive fermentations. These 
are produced by animal organisms instead of vege- 
table. Neither of them will occur until the vinous 
fermentation is completed under ordinary circum- 
stances. All these fermentations take place at the 
expense of the flour. The animals or plants live 
upon the gluten und produce various changes of the 
starch. From two to three per cent. of the flour is 
consumed byfermentation. But this is of little con- 
sequence in an economical point of view, as to raise 
bread, by any process, costs money, and as little, 
probably, by fermentation as by any other means 
These organisms are reproduced by the gluten, and 
the more gluten there is, in proportion to the starch, 
so much more abundant will the organisms be. This 
has led, by practical development, to the produc- 
tion of yeast with an excess of starch; hence barley 
malt has been found to be specially fitted for yeast 
making, most of the gluten having become ex- 
hausted by malting, and Irish potatoes also have 
been found favorable to the production of good 
yeast, as we should expect from the small quantity 
of nitrogenous elements contained in them. Yeast 
cannot be kept indefinitely in a liquid state. Good 
potato yeast may be kept for several days, even in 
summer, but the longer it is kept the more likely it 
is to abound in germs that produce injury, Yeast 
cakes, carefully prepared and carefully kept, afford 
the only reliable form for family use. The Germans 
produce a yeast from the foam that arises from 
brewers’ vats, which, by washing and drying, forms 
the most perfect yeast known, and it is exported to 
other countries under the name of German yeast or 
barm. 

We have spoken of the fermenting germs as being 
vegetable and animal. So far asthe yeast germ is 
concerned it seems, except in form, more nearly al- 
lied to the animal than the vegetable kingdom in its 
functions. It requires no light.’ Its secretions ure 
less complicated than its food. It gives out heat and 
does not absorb it. All these are animal character- 
istics and not vegetable. Whence come these 
germs? They are not self-produced certainly. Are 
they in the flour of grains and juices of plants? 
They may be, and most likely are, but more abun- 
dant in the air. Thejatmosphere is the vast store- 
house of unnumbered vitalized atoms, every inch 
of which, and every fraction of an inch, teems with 
these vital points ready to multiply and live when- 
ever a proper nidus is found. They undoubtedly 
exist more or less in the grains; and even the soil 
in which grains and fruits grow exerts an influence 
on the process of fermentation. 

In the production of yeast, hops play an import- 
ant part. They are antiseptic, and prevent or re- 
tard the putrefactive fermentation. They also de- 
lay the acetous fermentation; hence should enter 
into the constitution of yeast. It is not our prov- 
ince in these articles to give practical recipes, but 
simply to work up the rough materials and leave to 
abler hands to present practicalresults. But we may 
be pardoned if we step out of our sphere this once, 
as we have made fermentation a specialty. It is 
common for families to get brewers’ or bakers’ yeast 
for domestic purposes, but good yeast may be pro- 
duced without such recourse. 

Take one ounce of good hops and boil them for 
20 to 30 minutes in two quarts of water. Strain the 
liquor; let it cool down to about 90 degrees Fabr., (a 
little below blood heat). Add enoughsalt to make 
bread palatable if made up with it. Put in four 
ounces of sugar. Incorporate with this, in any con- 
venient manner, eight ounces of good flour; let it 
be so thoroughly mixed that no lumps shall be in 
the composition. Let this be placed in a suitable 
vessel and kept at a temperature not below 75 nor 
above 85 degrees. Let it remain in this condition 
for two days. Incorporate thoroughly with this, one 
and a half pounds of mashed boiled potatoes, Let 
it stand twenty-four hours, when a foam will be on 
the surface, if all has gone on properly. Stir it 





thoroughly and strain it, and put it in well corked 


bottles, and put them in a cool place. Shake the 
bottle when the yeast is to be used. 

A milk yeast may be made in much less time, but 
it is not as good, and caynot be kept. If a pint of 
milk be taken, diiute it with half its volume of water, 
and a smal) quantity of salt added. Then stir in 
four ounces of flour thoroughly; and a little sugar 
may be added, although it is not essential, and place 
it at a temperature of 80 degrees Fahr. It is best to 
have the milk fresh from the cows, and use it before 
it cools. More depends on the temperature than 
anything else for success. The vessel should be 
wrapped in woolen or placed iu a vessel of water 
kept at a uniform temperature. In a few hours the 
yeast will ‘‘rise,’’ and be ready for use. It should 
not be placed by a fire, where one side will get too 
warm and produce acetic acid, and the other be too 
cold and produce lactic acid, and the middle only 
produce alcohol and carbonic acid. 

Observation has taught us that no yeast can be 
long retained, in a liquid form, without injurious 
changes. Yeast cakes are the proper materials for 
family use. All know how to make them. 

Substitutes for yeast are abundant in the market. 
They are mostly compounded of cream of tartar (bi- 
tartrate of potash) and the bi-carbonate of soda. The 
excess of tartaric acid in the cream of tartar unites 
with the soda and liberates the carbonic avid, which 
produces the ‘‘ rising,”’ as in fermentation. We have, 
then, in the bread, rolls, or batter, the tartrate of 
soda and potash. How far these may be injurious 
we are not prepared to say. We could not infer that 
this amount of mineral maiter coyld be taken into 


‘the system without having some effect, and, as the 


system does not demand them, we should conclude 
that they must be more or less injurious. 

To compensate for the phosphoric acid taken out 
in the bran a yeast compound has been prepared, 
and, we believe, extensively used, which consists of 
acid phosphate of lime, chloride of potassium, and 
bi-carbonate of potash. The action is similar to that 
of the cream of tartar and hi-carbonate of soda. 
But to raise the bread, much more material is used 
than was taken out in the bran, and hence more 
than the system demands, and the same objection 
lies against thisas against the other baking pow- 
ders. Our experiments with it have not borne out 
what has been claimed for it. One great thing is 
accomplished by this yeast powder, and that is the 
supplying phosphoric acid. Phosphorus is most 
probably the most active agent in the human sys- 
tem, especially in the brain. But too much may be 
as injurious as too little. 

A perfect “raising” compound may be made, 
however, that would answer all the demands of the 
problem. Take as much acid phosphate of lime as 
would supply the deficiency in the flour, and thon 
add as much muriatic acid as would be required to 
raise the bread, and thus by their action on the bi- 
carbonate of soda, we should get the carbonic acid 
and all the phosphorus needed and the balance 
would be common salt. There is no need for pro- 
viding for the potash, as we get it from every vege- 
table we eat. 

Much has been claimed from the use of these com- 
pounds, that hot bread could be used with impun- 
ity. This we believe to have a groundless claim. If 
fermented bread is properly made, there is no mere 
injury likely to result from its use while fresh than 
from that made by any other process. The only in- 
jury resulting from the use of fermented bread is 
due to improper management. In proper quanti- 
ties any bread may be used fresh, and in improper 
quantiti2s any bread will be injurious if eaten while 
hot. It will form in the stomach a cohesive mass of 
difficult digestion. Much stress has also been laid 
on the germs remaining in the fermented bread, 
which are prejudicial to human health. If the 
bread has been properly baked there are no more 
living germs in one kind of bread than in another. 
We know that a temperature of 212 degrees Fabr. 
will destroy all germs of fermentation. Yeast 
powders are convenient and good, but we should 
prefer to alternate them at least with the real yeast. 








FLORICULTURE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


6.—SUMMER-FLOWERING BULBS. 


Harare now examined a majority of the 
most desirable varieties of plants to be grown 
from seed, and attempted to show, as best we could, 
how they should be arranged with regard to height 
and habit, we will conclude with a short chapter on 
Bulbs. 

There is one variety which I hope you will excuse 
my speaking of. Itis the dahlia. As the marigold, 
among annuals, is known from ocean to ocean, so is 
the dahlia among bulbs. It is the most artificial 
flower in existence! In the morning I despise it, 
and in the evening caress it. Oftimes I try to per- 
suade myself, by every conceivable argument, that 
it is beautiful—worthy of its great popularity ; but 
I universally receive a dubious shake of the head in 
return, An hour afterward I hear a neighbor sound- 
ing its praise, and the next moment I am lauding it 
to the skies.- It will be the death of me yet! Iam 
completely demoralized in its presence, and almost 
wish it was back in Mexico, where it came from. 
Therefore, as I do not know whether [ like the 
dahlia or not, but do knew my young readers can 
get all the information required in its culture from 
their neighbors, I will gladly leave it for the 

GuaproLus.—This is, in all probability, the most 
beautiful of Summer bulbs. It bears its flowers in 
spikes, which are of almost every imaginable color 
scarlet, crimson, white, etc., often blotched and 
veined in the most beautiful manner. They are the 
most hardy of tender bulbs, and of very easy culti- 
vation. You can plant them in the open ground 
about the 10th of May, covering about three inches 
deep, and they will soon appear above the soil, mak- 
ing a rapid growth, and blooming profusely. You 
will often have two or three spikes of flowers from the 
same bulb, provided it is large and sound, It will 
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bloom from one month to six weeks—some varieties 
longer still. Neat stakes had better be provided and 
driven down at time of planting; for the gladiolus 
will not stand a hard wind when loaded with blos- 
soms. If you neglect the stakes at the time speci- 
fied, you may forget it altegether; or, if you do not, 
may injure the bulb in driving it down. As soon as 
it ceases flowering, cut off the stalk just below the 
seed-pods, letting it remain in that condition till 
October. Then lift out the roots, sever the stem 
close to the bulb, and store away in the cellar, in 
sand, for use the following Spring. I cannot recom- 
mend the gladiolus for beds, because it is not a con- 
stant bloomer; and the decaying leaves are nota 
very pleasant addition to a flower garden. The 
proper pluce is in a hedge, set six inches apart. 
They generally grow three feet high. You can pro- 
cure mixed varieties of this flower for 15 cents each, 
or $1.50 per dozen. If you purchase named varie- 
ties let me name one that is cheap and unsurpassed 
by any I have ever seen or grown. It is the Adonis. 
It is of alight cherry color, marbled with white—one 
of the most delicate tints imaginable. The price of 
this bulb is twenty cents. 

TuBEROSE.—This flower is quite a rarity in most 
lecalities. Blossoms pure white, double, and ex- 
tremely beautiful. It is probably one of the most 
fragrant flowers known. Plant about the 5th of 
May in the latitude of Columbus, Ohio—North, a 
little later. Makes a slow growth, and blooms late 
in the season. The original bulb will flower but 
once. The offsets can be preserved in dry earth, in 
a warm cellar, for future flowering. You will have 
to cultivate these offsets two years in order to have 
flowering shrubs. Would not purchase more than 
one or two, being careful that the seedsman or nur- 
seryman sends you bulbs which flower the present 
season—not the next. They’ll be apt to do it if you 
do not make a special request to the contrary. 

MADEIRA VINE.—Two-thirds of our readers know 
all about this flower. It is one of the best for a 
trellis, covering it cqmpletely in a few weeks. Set 
the bulbs from three to four inches apart, according 
to size. Plant about May 10. Very fine for baskets. 

TriromA Uvaria.—This plant is often called red- 
hot poker—a name as absurd as itisinelegant. It 
throws up a strong stem, four or five feet in height, 
capped -with a short spike of red and yellow flowers 
unlikened to anything ‘in the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth.’’ I 
could not possibly (outside of a botanical descrip- 
tion) give you any idea whatever of its appearance. 
Suffice it to say that is curious, beautiful, and well 
worthy a place in every garden. It is almost hardy. 
A covering of straw will generally carry it through 
the severest of our northern winters. It should be 
taken off by the first of March. If this is neglected, 
you may injure the roots. 

In conclusion, I wish to make a great many re- 
marks. You know some individuals, in opening a 
speech, preface their theme by saying ‘tI wish to 
make a few remarks.” When they begin that way 
Il always turn pale; for invariably that speech is the 
very opposite of short; so I will put the worst face 
on the matter, thereby preparing you for a long 
siege, feeling that you will give me due credit if I 
stop sooner than you expect, 

As I write—March 10—I can advance on Mr. Beech- 
er’s article of a week ago—‘ Spring is Coming ’’—by 
the joyful words, Spring is here! Already the rob- 
ins have arrived, and dissipated frogs, in a neigh- 
boring pond, tune their voices in one grand croak 
of welcome to the coming Spring. The lilac, at the 
east end of the house, hangs heavy with buds, while 
the tulips and crocusses are rapidly breaking 
ground—far behind the snow-drop, however, which 
but yesterday unfolded her delicate petals to the 
rays of therisingsun. Lifting the sash which covers 
a hot-bed near by, F see long rows of tomatoes and 
lettuce nodding good-naturedly to each other, as 
they snap and grow, and snap again. Before me 
lie one or two hundred varieties of flower-seed. I 
have been sorting out the more tender and finer 
seeded kinds, for a hot-bed, which I will start in 
five days, if possible. What a delightful time I will 
have sowing them! And then the pleasurable anx- 
iety I will experience until they come up; and then 
until they are transplanted; and until’ they blos- 
som and finally give me seed, to derive the same 
pleasure from, in the Spring of ’72. Yes, dear young 
readers, it is true that no man can find the greatest 
enjoyment—that which will bring him health and 
pleasure combined, unless he carries about with 
him the stain of old earth on his knuckles. 

Boys and girls of The Christian Union, this series 
of articles on Floriculture is ended. In a year or 
two you will probably disagree with me in many 
things [ have said—and I want youto! Think for 
yourselves, resting assured that no lad or lass can 
become a true man or woman unless they do. 

During the coming Summer I may write you now 
and then of any experiment or discovery in} the 
floral line, under the title of ‘‘Gleanings from a 
Flower Garden.” 





BELLE’S GUINEA PIG. 
BY COUSIN ZILPHA. 


66 ARION, are you very busy ?” said a small 
M voice at the door, 

Now Marion was busy; she had {planned for a 
whole morning to herself without any interruptions, 
But when she saw the pleading look in Belle’s-brown 
eyes, and Leity’s shy, eager face in the background, 
she laid down her pen, and said kindly: 

‘“*Well, what can I do for you now?” 

So the children entered the room, and Belle care- 
fully unwrapped something from herapron, and laid 
ition Marion’s lap with a triumphant “ There!” 

“ What is it?’ asked Marion, looking doubtfully 
at the fat, stupid little creature which lay without 
stirring just where it was placed. 

“ A Guinea pig,’’ answered Belle. 

‘“Yes—isn’t it nasty ?’”’ added Letty. 

Belle turned energetically upon her playmate with 
an ominous flash in her brown eyes. 

“ Letty Carroll! God made that Guinea pig, don’t 
you ’spose?”” 





“Well—and He made it nasty;” said Letty com- 
posedly. ‘That's all there is about that!” 

“Hush, hush,” said Marion, puttinga gentle hand 
over Belle’s impulsive lips. “Do not get into a 
quarrel this bright morning, but let me tell all 
about it.” 

“Well,” said Belle, drawing a long breath and 
casting an anxious glance at Letty. ‘‘ It used to be- 
long toSam Rogers, and we met him going to drown 
it because he said it—it wasn’t—he did not want it 
any more.”’ 

‘* He said it was a nuisance,’’ put in Letty. 

“T felt so sorry for the poor little thing I ’most 
cried,”’ continued Belle. ‘‘And when he said I might 
buy it for ten cents I—I—opened my money-bank, 
Marion—”’ 

* Witha hatchet and bigstone,” interposed Letty. 

“Letty Carroll! well, I did, Marion; don’t you 
think it was naughty and cruel to kill it?” 

“Tthink you should have asked mamma’s leave 
béfore you bought a pet like this. You know she is 
not fond of so many animals,’ remarked Marion 
gravely. ; 

‘*T know it,’’ said Belle, blushing and hanging her 
head. ‘‘ Won’t you tell her about this one, and ask 
her to let me keepit? Please, dear Marion—I do feel 
so dreadfully and Letty isso cross! Tell mamma it 
won’t eat much, and I’ll keep it out of her way,” 

It was evident that Belle’s tears were very near 
the surface, and now that she had made her bargain 
with Sam Rogers she didn’t quite know what to do 
with the result of it. Letty’s friendly heart relent- 
ed at sight of her playmate’s distress and she put her 
arm around Belle, saying, 

‘“*T do think he is disagreeable, Belle, but I won’t 
tease you any more, and I will help you take all the 
care of him.”’ 

“That is right,” said Marion, stroking Letty’s flax- 
en hair. “Belle, dear, I will speak to mamma for 
you,fbut I wish you could learn to act less heedless- 
ly. How shall we teach you?” 

‘Punish me next time, may be,’’ said Belle, hold- 
ing up her face to be kissed ; and so began the career 
of Jumbo the Guinea pig, in the possession of little 
Belle Carruth. 

He was happier in it than his little owner, I fancy, 
for every one laughed at Belle’s new pet; even Let- 
ty who usually shared every thought and feeling, 
was only luke-warm in her zeal for Jumbo’s welfare. 
Nor could Belle disguise from herself that the Guin- 
ea pig was not wholly satisfactory. 

He was by no means affectionate in disposition ; 
he was not even pretty. He never manifested the 
least sign of gratitude for the tendergess lavished 
on him, or displayed one spark of intelligence; he 
did nothing but eat and sleep or waddle restlessly 
about; so, on the whole, Jumbo was not attractive. 
But Belle loved every living creature, and she clung 
with especial regard to this one which she had saved 
from death, always fiercely resenting Letty’s occa- 
sional censure of “ the stupid thing.” 

All the other pets, Banquo the spaniel, Dandy the 
terrier, and Tabitha Jane, the staid puss, had such 
freedom of the house as they desired; and some- 
times Belle, fearing in her little innocent heart that 
Jumbo might feel slighted, used to bring him into 
sitting-room. But this was not always a comforta- 
ble experiment, since Jumbo had a habit of creep- 
ing into cosy corners or under soft cushions to take 
a nap; and being stumbled over or nearly sat upon 
by people caused them to be startled and frequent- 
ly to use unpleasantly strong expressions regarding 
Belle’s pet. 

One day—one long remembered day in the calen- 
dar of Belle and Letty—as they sat playing doll on 
the floor by the low windows which opened on the 
piazza, they saw Dr. Porter coming up the avenue, 
Now Dr. Porter was not a favorite with the little 
girls. He meant to be very kind but he had a way 
of patting their heads, and asking if they were good 
girls and if they could tell how many were six times 
three subtracted from twenty, which Letty in par- 
ticular considered disagreeable, So, teholding his 
approach, they made haste to retreat, and it was not 
until they were safely established in their haven of 
refuge, Marion’s room, that Belle remembered Jum- 
bo had been left behind. 

“Never mind; he will be asleep somewhere, and 
your mamma won’t notice it,” said Letty consol- 
ingly. ‘ What a trouble you always do make about 
him.” 

“That’s because nobody else likes him or will take 
care of him,’ said Belle, gravely. ‘So I must make 
it up to him.” 

Then the children resumed their interrupted play 
and thougif Dr. Porter always made long visits, he 
had been gone half an hour when they were ready 
to go down stairs again. 

‘* Where’s Jumbo? Bertram, have you seen my 
Guinea pig ?’’ asked Belle, looking anxiously around 
the room. 

Bertram—Belle’s half-grown brother, now at home 
from boarding-school for vacation—was lying on the 
sofa reading a book of adventure and so deeply en- 
gaged that Belle had to speak twice before he rous- 
ed himself to reply. 

“Ek? Jumbo? No; yes—he was here, though, a 
little while ago.” 

“T wonder where,” said Belle. ‘‘Oh dear! I’m 
afraid Tabitha has hurt him; Letty says cats do kill 
them sometimes.” 

‘‘ Hi! I declare—I shouldn’t wonder!’’ cried Ber- 
tram, jumping up all at once and pushing forward 
the big, easy chair. Out rolled the soft cushion and 
out rolled after it Jumbo, or rather Jumbo’s fat lit- 
tle body, no longer anything but a lifeless lump. 

“Squeezed the breath out of him sure as fate!” 
said Bertram, picking up and examining the little 
creature, ‘‘ Well I declare!” 

While Bertram sat down, half laughing, half 
amazed, Belle seized her little pet in fear and grief. 

“How did it happen? You did it—I believe you 
did, Bertram! Marion, come and see my poor little 
Guinea pig!” cried Belle. 

Sister Marion was never beyond the reach of her 
darling’s wail, and very soon she was on the scene of 
disaster, requiring Bertram te give an account of 
matters, 





‘* Well you see,” began the boy, sobering his mer- 
ry face, ‘‘I never thought it would turn out so, I— 
well—I saw Dr. Porter coming, and you know that 
little beggar was always getting under the cushions 
and things and frightening people, so I thought 
what alark to see the Doctor jump when he felt 
Guinea pig squirm, and I just popped Jumbo into 
that chair. The Doctor always uses it, you know. 
Then mother sent me to call Walter, and I quite 
forgot it, because I wasn’t in the room after all, to 
see the fun. And I rather suspect—Dr. Porter is 
pretty stout, you know—Marion, don’t look so sol- 
emn! How could I know he would sit flatdown and 
smother the breath out of that little rat’s body with- 
out his giving so much as grunt ora wriggle!” 

The fire of anger blazed in Belle’s face quite dry- 
ing the first tears of sorrow as she broke into bitter, 
reproachful words. 

“Bertram Carruth! You are the wickedest boy 
in the world! You’ve killed him—my own dear lit- 
tle Guinea pig that nobody loved but me! I can’t 
ever forgive you, never and never!”’ 

Fun-loving Bertram, who was really sorry and 
surprised at the consequence of his joke, attempted 
an @pology, but Belle would not listen. She would 
not be pacified, and hugging the body of her pet she 
was conveyed up stairs by sister Marion and the 
sympathetic Letty, where she cried and cried until 
there were no more tears left and she could wipe 
her swollen eyes and attend to the suggestions of 
tall Walter who came to console the household sun- 
beam, now under so dark a cloud. 

He proposed that Jumbo should be buried with 
honors out in the orchard, with a monument and 
epitaph. Belle agreed with even a halfway smile, 
and asked if Walter would write ‘‘a poetry” to put 
over the grave. 

“Certainly; or you might havea Latin inscrip- 
tion,’ said Walter. 

‘‘How would that sound ?” asked Letty. 

““ Well, you mightsay several things. Forinstance 
—‘Hic jacet, Jumbo, Guinea pigus. Pax vobiscum.’”’ 
said Walter gravely, with never a ghost of a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“Ts that real Latin ?’’ asked Belle. 

“Certainly; real Latin,’’ said Walter. 

“It sounds like making fun. I won’t have it,” 
said Belle decidedly. ‘I'll only say ‘Poor dear little 
Jumbo Corruth;’ wouldn’t you, Marion ?” 

So Walter made a little grave for his sister’s pet, 
out under the appletrees, and Belle and Letty spent 
the afternoon in funeral ceremonies, an@ in spite of 
their grief rather enjoyed them. But no persuasion 
or plea for pardon could induce the willful little sis- 
ter to forgive or scarcely address mischievous Ber- 
tram, who was heartily penitent for his deeds. 

Marion was puzzled and pained at this unusual 
temper in her darling, but her tender counsel did 
not avail, until the next day Belle suddenly answer- 
ed. 

*But Marion—I needn’t forgive him. The Bible 
only says seven times.”’ 

‘““What?” said Marion, perplexed. 

“Don’t you know our last Sunday-school verse ? 
‘Tf he trespass against thee seven times in a day and 
seven times in a day turn again to thee saying re- 
pent; thou shalt furgive him.’ It’s talking about 
‘thy brother,’ you know; and Miss Hall said it was 
no matter whether it was al! in one day or not. And 
Letty and I agreed we’d do it; only Thaddy isn’t so 
teasing as Bertram.”’ 

““What do you mean?’ asked Marion rather shock- 
ed at the way her small sister’s ideas were mixed 
up. 

‘““Why, I have forgiven Bertram seven times al- 
ready since he came home, when he asked me to, I 
mean. This was the eighth, and the baddest ofall,” 
said Belle, her chin beginning to quiver at the recol- 
lection. ‘‘ There was when he cut off my doll’s curls. 
and when he broke my china vase, and when he lost 
my red ball, and when he took my jump-rope to cut 
and splice together like the sailors; that’s four. 
And then laughing at my music and hiding my sun- 
bonnet, and tipping over Letty’s and my doll’s tea- 
table—that makes seven. And I did forgive him 
every time. for he said he was sorry!” 

Poor, little, earnest, blundering Belle! Marion 
drew the brown head to rest on her shoulder and 
tried to explain matters. 

‘*Did you never read in another place where Jesus 
says, ‘Not seven times, but seventy times seven’ ?” 

“That’s a great many,” said Belle. ‘“ It’s hard, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

“So many and so hard I think it means we must 
always forgive,” said Marion. “Jesus did. He 
never refuses now to forgive us when we ask him, 
and I think if we want to be like him we must do as 
he does.”’ 

Belle did not speak for a long time, but she list- 
ened earnestly to Marion’s explanations, and when 
she next met Bertram she astonished that repent- 
ant youth by hugging him about the neck violently 
and sobbing: “ 

‘“‘Oh dear! I will forgive you, Bertram, and I wish 
Thad done it before!” 

“ All right,” said her brother. ‘You're a jolly 
little sister and I’ll buy you forty more Guinea pigs 
if you want ’em.’’ 

“T don’t,” said Belle, returning his kiss. “I think 
forty Guinea pigs would be more than I could bear!” 








THE LENT HALF-DOLLAR. 


HEN Charles Gleason was about ten years 

old, a bright half-dollar was given him by 

his grandfather, to buy anything he pleased fdr a 

New Year’s present. The boy’s mother had that 

morning taught him the verse, ‘‘ He that hath pity 

on the poor lendeth to the Lord, and that which he 

hath given will he pay him again.” The words 

had been running in the boy’s mind on his way to 

the store to purchase a toy which he had seen in the 
window of the shop on the previous day. 

Just before Charlie reached the store, he met a 
poor woman who had sometimes done washing for 
his mother, and she seemed to be in great distress, 

“What is the matter, Hannah?’ said this kind- 
hearted child, 


“O, master Charlie, I’ve got to be turned into the 
street this cold morning, and my little Bill is so 
sick, too.”’ 

“ Turned into the street, you and Bill; what for?’ 
“* Because I can’t raise my weekly rent. I’ve just 
been to see my landlord, and he says it’s three days 
overdue, and he’!] not wait another hour. There go 
the men now to put my stove and other things on 
the sidewalk. Oh! what shall Ido?” 

‘“‘How much is your rent, Hannah?” asked the 
boy, with a choking voice. 

“Tt’s half-a-dollar,” said the woman. “ It will 
kill Bill to put him out in this cold—and I am sure 
I will die with him.”’ 

‘** No, you won’t; no, you shan’t,’’ said the tender- 
hearted child; and feeling in his pocket, he brought 
forth his treasured half-dollar, and placed it quickly 
in her hands. Seeing she hesitated to keep it, not- 
withstanding her great need, Charlie told her it was 
all his own to spend as he pleased, and that he 
would rather give it to her than have the best toy 
in the store. Then walking away from the shop 
windows, which were all full of tempting New 
Year’s presents, he went bravely home to his moth- 
er, sure of her approbation. 

The first person he met was his grandfather. He 
had observed Charlie go down the street, and was 
waiting for his return, that he might see what he 
had bought, So his first salutation was, ‘‘ Well, my 
child, what have you done with your money ?” 

Now, Charlie’s grandfather was not a religious 
man ; and the boy knew that though he sometimes 
gave money to his relations, Je seldom or never be- 
stowed it upon the poor; so he rather disliked to 
tell him what he had done with his money; but 
while he hesitated, the verse which he had that 
morning learned came into his mind and helped 
him to answer. Looking pleasantly,into his grand- 
father’s face, he said: 

*- T’ve lent it, sir.” , 

“Lent your half-dollar? foolish boy! 
never get it it again, I know.” 

“Oh! yes I shall, grandpa, for I’ve got a promise 
to pay.” 

“You mean a note, I suppose; but it isn’t worth 
a cent.” 

“ Oh! yes, grandpa, it’s perfectly good. 
about it, for it is in the Bible.” 

“You mean you have put it there for safe keep- 
ing, eh? Let me see it.’’ 

Charlie brought the book and showed him the 
verse—‘‘ He that hath pity on the poor lendeth to 
the Lord, and that which he hath given will he pay 
him again.” 

“You gave your money to some poor scamp? 
Well, you’ll never see it again. Who has got it, 
pray ?” 

“T gave it to Hannah Green, sir.”’ 
told him the sad story. 

“O, fudge!”’ said the grandfather, ‘* you can’t pay 
poor folks’ reat, it’s all nonsense. And now you 
have lost your New Year’s present, or will, if 1 don’t 
make itup to you. Here,” he added, as he threw 
him another half-dollar, ‘‘ seeing your money is 
gone where you will never see it again, I must give 
you some more, I suppose.”’ 

“Oh! thank, you.” said Charlie, heartily. “I 
knew the Lord would pay me again, grandpa, be- 
cause the Bible says so; but I didn’t*expect to get 
it so quick.” 

“‘ The boy’s too much me,”’ said the old gentleman, 
as he walked quickly away.—Lxchange. 


You'll 


I’m sure 


And Charlie 








PUZZLES, 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
My 3, 16, 23, 9, 17, was a province of Arabia. 
My 10, 4, 19, 13, 22, was a city of Bashan. 
My 11, 17, 21, 5, 19, was a mountain of Palestine. 
My 12, 7, 15, 20, 8, was a companion of Paul. 
My 16, 2, 14, 17, 6, was a king of Tyre. 
My 18, 17, 16, 20, 6, was a Jewish prophet. 
My 24, 11, 14, 17,1, was used by the children of Israel for 
making brick. 


My whole is part of a verse of Proverbs. Isoua. 
DIAGONALS, 

A boy’s name. A fish and a small dwelling. 

Agirl’s nick-name. A star. 


Anadverb anda man’sname. A girl’s name. 

The top line spells a boy’s name; the lowest line, agirl’s 
name; the left side, a girl’s name and an initial; the diag- 
onals spell two boys’ names. Mrs. I. E. SHELDON. 


THE CONTENTS OF MY ROOM. 

1. Per-cat. 2. Hotcillo. 3. Best dead. 4. Marchair. 5. 
*T’shand saw. 6. U. E. Long. 7. T’dear blessing. 8. Kool 
gin slags, 9. Rym going lorn. 10. T Plans. 11. Spice tru. 12, 
Sir K. T. De Wing. Mary. 

DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead a small fish and leave a dish. 

2. Behead an animal and leave a liquid. 

3. Behead a measure and leave a vessel. 

4. Behead a dish and leave a bird. 

5. Behead a garment and leave an animal. 
NELLE ORGEL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 22nd. 

Disciplinary Biblical Enigma.—1. “ The idle fool is whipt at 
school,” isa quaint proverb on scholastic directed discipline. 2. 
“ He that spareth his rod hateth his son,” is what Solomon said 
on non-directed discipline. 3. ‘“* Thrice was I beaten with rods,” 
is what St. Paul said on ill-directed discipline. 4. “Stripes for 
the back of fools is what Solomon said on well-directed disci- 
pline. “A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for 
the fool’s back,” is a Scriptural illustration of various modes of 
discipline.—S. E. BALD, ISOLA, NELLE ORGEL, FLORA. 

Biblical Cross-Word Enigma.—O, come, let us sing unto the 
Lord.—Bunny, 8. E. BALD, ISOLA, ADAM ANT, NELLE ORGEL, 
FLORA. 

Cities.—Pisa, Waterloo, Tyre, Sidon, Dayton.—BUNNY, 
8. E. BALD, IsoLA, ADAM ANT, FRANK LELAND, NELLE ORGEL, 
Frora, M. P. SHATTUCK. 


Square Words.— 

No.1. No. 2. 
BARK ALE 
ALOE LEA 
ROPE BAR 
KEEP 


No.1.—BuNNY, DAavip L. Jonzgs, 8. E. BALD, IsoLa, ADAM 
ANT, NELLE ORGEL, FLORA, M, P. SHATTUCK. 


No. 2.—BuNNY, Horace W. WoLcort, 8. E. BALD, Isona, 
ADAM ANT, FLORA, M. P. SHATTUCK. 


Arithmetical Puasle.—1, 1, 1, L—BUNNY, IseLA, ADAM ANT, 
FLORA. 





NELLE ORGEL, 
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The Church. 


NEAT WEEK'S CALENDAR. 
Thursday, April 6, (Thursday before Easter.) 
Meth. Bpiscopal..New York Conference Peekskill. 
Friday, April 7, (Good Friday.) 
Saturday, April 8, (Easter Even.) 
Sunday, April 9, (Easter Day.) 
Monday, April 10, (Monday in Easter Week.) 
Tuesday, April 11, (Tuesday in Easter Week.) 
Wednesday, April 12. 
Meth. plncages. .North Indiana Conf Hunti 
Vermont Conference. Northfie 


‘Troy Conference.. .-Troy, N. ¥. 
Chicago Conference......Chicago, Ill. 














CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
Tonawanda, N. Y., (Indian> 
-..--North Marosives, ‘Wis. 
Menominee, eeeccccece 
yh Mo.. 
do .. Altoona, Pa 
re 


Luth. Evan Raym 
Meth. Episcopal. -Mi hom Falls, "Vt... 
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HOME NOTES. 


lee Baptists of Cfncinnati who have been 
coquetting for some time with the Disciples, 
are now showing certain leanings toward Episco- 
pacy. The Journal and Messenger remarking upon 
the fact that Rev. Messrs. Jeffrey and Collins divide 
their time between their own regular and well-to-do 
churches, and struggling societies upon the out- 
skirts and in the poorer quarters of the city says: 
“It looks very much as if this modern notion of the 
local unity of the church, with its ‘ bishops and 
deacons,’ was receiving a practical recognition. And 
we don’t know that we can do anything about it. 
Although it certainly at first blush looks incon- 
sistent with our old-fashioned ideas of every tub 
standing on its own bottom, yet we oonfess the 
fruils of this more catholic view seem so much 
better than the old selfishness of church independ- 
ency, that we shall reserve our broadside until a new 
occasion. On the whole we believe the Baptized 
Church of God in Cincinnati have reasons to bless 
God for Bishops Jeffery and Collins.” 


—The site selected for the Congregational Home 
in Boston is the old Gardner estate, opposite Tre- 
mont Place on Beacon street. Directly in the 
rear of this, and fronting on Pemberton Square, is 
another lot which itis also proposed to purchase, 
both pieces of property being estimated at $170,000. 
The offer of the land holds until May 1, and as 
370,000 has already been subscribed, it will be nec- 
essary to secure $100,000 more in order to complete 
the bargain. At a meeting of the Congregational 
Club of Boston, a few days since, Ezra Farnsworth 
presided, and Hon. Edward 8. Tobey, Rev. Mr. 
Treat, Rev. Dr. Webb, and others, avowed them- 
selves thoroughly convinced that before May all 
the money would be raised, either within or out- 
side New England. The land once bought, $225,000 
will be amassed before the Association contracts for 
the erection of the building. 


—Vestries in the Episcopal Church—as we took 
occasion some little while since to show in these 
columns—are not without their vagaries. In Chi- 
cago, Mr. Cheney’s vestry has boldly taken up the 
cause of its rector as against Bishop Whitehouse. In 
Philadelphia the same arm of the Church has made 
common cause with Bishop Stevens against a rector. 
The latter vestry is that of St. Clemens, and the ob- 
jectionable rector is Dr. Batterson. The Doctor, it 
appears, favors auricular confession and prayers for 
the dead, and claims to have the sympathy of his 
parish. Without entering into the theological 
aspects either of advanced ritualism, or of the 
Evangelical view of regeneration, the question still 
suggests itself whether if vestries have a right, as in 
Philade)phia, to discipline the ministry, they have 
not equal rights in Chicago to practically ignore 
the diocesan ? 


— The Pittsburg Christian Advocate finds great 
satisfaction in the fact that the Pittsburg Confer- 
ence leads all the other Methodist Episcopal con- 
ferences of the country in the number of its com- 
municants, while it is probably not outranked by 
any in respect to clerical force. In the Annual 
Minutes of 1870 the figures stood for the three 
largest conferences as follows: New York: min- 
isters, 267; communicants, 42,109; Erie: ministers, 
264; communicants, 33,115; Pittsburg: ministers, 
266; communicants, 50,726. Since the last session, 
20 young men have entered the Pittsburg field, thus 
changing the figures of the ministry to 286. 


—A correspondent of the Southern Churchman, 
having intimated that between the Northern Evan- 


gelical wing of the Protestant Episcopal Church | $,; 


and the Southern, there is a feeling of reserve, sus- 
picion, and distrust growing out of the enmities of 
the war, the Standard of the Cross disclaims any 
such emotions, on the part, at least, of Ohio, and be- 
lieves that it can say the same for Massachusetts 
and the entire North. 








HOME CHURCHES. 


T. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, has sud- 

denly assumed an importance in the eyes of Rit- 
ualistic Episcopalians that is comparable only to 
the interest attached by the Evangelical wing of 
the Church to the position of Dr. Cheney of Chicago. 
Early in January the Vestry of St. Clement’s held 
meetings in which the doctrines inculeated or sup- 
posed to have been inoulcated by the Rector, Dr 
Batterson, were made the subject of grave com- 
ment, rapidly developing into energetic disap- 
proval. As the diseussion waxed warmer, the de- 
cision of the questions at issue was carried to the 
Diocesan, Bishop Stevens. the rector accepting the 


reference upon certain conditions which do not ap- 
pear to have been respected. Hence a secondary 
quarrel, relating to canonical proprieties, which 
practically turns upon the relative veracity of the 
rector and one of his vestrymen, Mr. P. P. Morris. 
Turning from this minor aspect of the controversy 
to the main points at issue, we find that Dr. Batter- 


taughtin the Church—lIst. Private or auricular con- 
fession, the same to be not of compulsory character. 
2d. Prayers for the dead, i. e. for the souls of the 
faithful departed. He had also introduced the use 
of colored stoles, the mixing of water with the sac- 
ramental wine, and had countenanced processional 
and recessional hymns, the Invocation, the standing 
of the people during the presentation of the Alms, 
and the employment of the banner at Christmas, 
Easter, the Feast of All Saints, and Children’s Festi- 
vals. In a memorandum, Dr. Batterson justified 
the confessional by quotations from Hooker and 
Jewell, and claimed that no liturgy is extant during 
the first fifteen hundred years of the Church which 
does not recognize prayer for the dead. Bishop 


122| Stevens took four days to prepare his “ opinion,”’ 


and then sent the vestry a letter in which the con- 
fessional was denounced as without Episcopal au- 
thority, and as calclated to “breed loathsome 


12| ideas in the minds of the so-called Penitents, and 


foster lust and crime in the so-called Father-Con- 
fessors.”” Upon the other points at issue the Bishop 
was equally emphatic, and insisted that every ritu- 
alistic and ‘‘ Romanizing”’ tendency in the worship 
at St. Clement’s should straightway be abandoned. 
As soon as the letter of the Diocesan was received, 
the vestry passed a resolution that the Rector “be 
respectfully requested to conform the teachings, 
practices and ritual of this Parish to the require- 
ments and requests of the Bishop.” Dr. Batterson 
responded to this demand by an appeal to the par- 
ish, in which he passed the Rubicon by the follow- 
ing declaration: ‘The services in St. Clement’s 
have been witnessed by several of our most faithful 
and honest bishops, who with one accord have given 
to me their hearty commendation. I therefore an- 
nounce to you that I shall maintain those services, 
and no word of teaching which I have given you 
during my rectorship will [ retract; on the con- 
trary, I will maintain and defend it to the last.” 
Later he issued a letter to the vestry in which every 
point in Bishop Stevens’ note of opinion was can- 
vassed with great spirit and with a show of argu- 
ment which elicits from The Episcopalian of last 
week the subjoined remarks: 

We are convinced that no one will or can rise from the 

careful perusal of the two documents who will not feel that 
much can be said on Dr. Batterson’s side of the question, 
and that an amount of support to his views enough to star- 
tle and cause apprehension can be derived from the stand- 
ards and authorities to which reference is made. ... The 
advocate of private auricular confession to a priest, of 
priestly absolution, of baptismal regeneration, of real pres- 
ence, of priesthood, of prayers for the dead, has something 
to sustain him ipsissimis verbie of the Prayer-book. He needs 
not to alter a word, to insert a word, to twist, strain, or 
pervert or omit a word to warrant bim in broaching, incul- 
cating, and amplifyng all those medizval and unscriptural 
doctrines. 
It remains to be seen whether Dr. Batterson will be 
able to maintain his position, but it is generally be- 
lieved both by Ritualists and Low Churchmen, that 
the final result will be a second Cheney case. The 
Episcopalian, indeed, thinks it impossible for both 
wings to remain within the Church, ‘ The issue,” 
it says, ‘‘never can be given up, the differences can- 
not be harmonized. One party or the other must 
be ejected.” 





At the late Pittsburg Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Association the case of the Rev. T. G. Clewell 
came up for final action. It will be remembered 
that the Rev. Mr. Clewell was formerly editor of 
The Evangelical Messenger, published at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and that he was suspended from office on ac- 
count ‘of teachings regarding the subject of Chris- 
tian Perfection and kindred questions, in which he 
was alleged to have placed himself in 8pposition to 
the Articles of Faith of the denomination, and that 
in resisting the action of the Beard of Publication 
he availed himself of the civil court, procuring an 
injunction and “‘sheriffing’’ the Board. The injunc- 
tion was subsequently removed and the Board pro- 
ceeded to censure the recalitrant editor. On March 
15th the Conferénce, after a very careful hearing of 
the accused, passed the subjoined resolutions by 
unanimous vote: 

1. Resolved, That we decidedly disapprove of T.G. Clewell’s 
course in defaming our Articles of Faith, and that we most 
earnestly condemn his going to law [and resorting to the 
civil power to hinder the lawful investigation of the Board 
of Publication, and we declare his appeal to the civil power 
as a violation of the word of God and of our Church Disci- 
pline. 

2. ResoWwed, That while we feel that we cannot sufficiently 
eondemn such a course in a minister of our Church, as being 
calculated to hinder the cause of Christ, and as being a vio- 
lation of the vows of ordination of an FE’ Preacher, 
yet realizing it to be our duty to show mercy, therefore, 

8. ResolWwed, That his credentials be restored to him, upon 
the condition that he make open and full confession in 
ting to this Conference and the Church that he has done 
wrong in defaming our Articles of Faith and appealing to 
the civil law. 

Mr. Clewell immediately came forward with a con- 
fession of error to the following effect: 

As this Conference has decided that I have done wrong, 
in “defaming our Articles of Faith,” and judge that I did 
so; also for going to civil law, therefore I feel it my duty, 
as I promised you, to yield my views to yours, and as you 
require of me a confession to this effect, I herewith make 
such confession to the Conference and the Church, and 
thank you for my restoration. 


The Evangelical Messenger, from which we derive 
our facts, says that the session closed at midnight. 
“The utmost harmony prevailed to the end. At the 
close the brethren stood in acircle and gave each 
other the parting hand while singing a parting 


_| hymn. The power of God came down upon them, 


tears flowed, shouts of praise bursted forth, and 
they felt that God approved of their transactions, 
and that he would, according to his promise, be 
with them on their fields of labor, yea ‘always, even 
unto the end of the world.’”’ 
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HE whole number of languages and dialects 
into which the Holy Scriptures have been 
translated is two hundred and fifty-two. Of these, 
two hundred and five are versions prepared since 
the origin of Bible Societies, at which time the 
Scriptures had been translated into only forty- 
seven different languages. The two great Bible 
societies of the world, the British and Foreign, 
and the American, have issued, of these, two hun- 
dred and forty-three. The greatest work of the 
American Bible Society has been the preparation 
of the Arabic Bible, by the Rev. Drs. Smith and 
Van Dyck, which will go to 150,000,000 of Arabic- 
speaking people, and the Slavonie and Bulgarian 
Testament, which will supply 80,000,000. 

Schools among the Dakota Indians, under care 
of A. B.C. F. M., are flourishing. Several conver 
sions have just taken place among this tribe, under 
missionary labor.—In the Zulu Mission, m South 
Africa, the Church at Inauda (fifteen miles from 
Port Natal) has begun to pay one-half the pastor’s 
salary. And in the Mission, there are now three 
native ordained pastors, without ecclesiastical con- 
nection with the missionaries from the United 
States.—A new dispensary building has been fin- 
ished at Madura, India, at a cost of $887. It has 
been built by the exertions of missionaries. The 
value of medical knowledge in missionary work is 
becoming more and more apparent.—<A profitable 
and pleasant review of nine years’ work at the 
Battalagundu station of the Mabratta Mission of 
A. B.C.F. M., will appear in the May Missionary 
Herald.—In three villages in the Western Turkey 
Mission-field, from fifteen to twenty-five Armenian 
houses have just declared themselves Protestants, 
which is regarded as of importance, more because 
it indicates dissatisfaction with the Greek Church 
than for any other reason.—At Kullith, in Kur- 
distan (Eastern Turkey Mission of A.B.C.F.M.), a 
new building is just erected, through a strain 
upon the mative Christians which has tested 
their faith most strenuously. The church at Mosul, 
(same mission) has just ordained a native pastor, 
and promises to undertake his entire support, after 
four years. A new missionary station, Choa Cho, 
forty-five miles west of Pekin, in China, is just 
eccupied by the A.B.C.F.M. North China Mission, 
which mission is said to be, of late, quite prosper- 
ous.—Several persons have been exgommunicated 
during the past year from the mission churches (A. 
B.C.F.M.) in Western India, for marrying children 
with heathen rites. The ladies of this Mission 
(the Mabratta) have done much Zenana work (home 
work among native women) the past yéar, with 
easy access, anda readiness on the part of the 
women to hear the Bible.—F resh and bitter oppo- 
sition from the Armenian priests is reported in the 
Eastern Turkey Mission of the A.B.C.F.M.—Mr. 
Cole, of this Mission, writes (and his letter will 
be in the Herald for May), saying that the papers 
and public gossip there, in appreltension of a war 
between Turkey and Russia, have it that the 
United States will help Russia. Deprecating any 
interference, he says, “If there is anything that 
makes the United States a distinct nation, it is its 
neutrality in time of international feuds. How- 
ever much other nations may intermeddle, ‘Amer- 
ica’ is known as a hater of war, a lover of peace. 
This it is which gives us special honor among na- 
tives.”.—The great revival at Bitlis, in Eastern 
Turkey, continued during six months of 1870.—Per- 
secution of native Christians is being carried on 
in the European Turkey Mission, by which they 
are ferced to flee from their homes and villages. 
The missionaries are making efforts for their pro- 
tection, and under their trials, the schools are full, 
and women are coming begging that they may be 
taught to read. 


A summary of facts as to Christian work in Mad- 
agascar presents the following: The island known 
to Europe since the 13th century, is 900,300 miles ; 
populated by 4,000,000 people, of various tribes. 
For five hundred years it suffered from the slave- 
trade; and idolatry, polygamy, and infanticide, 
abounded. In 1820, under the auspices of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, missions were begun, but 
fever destroyed all the missionaries save one. In 
1822 a new entry was secured, schools started, and 
progress made for fifteen years. Meanwhile, the 
Bible was translated into the native tongue. On 
the 29th of May, 1830, the first converts were 
baptized. By 1836, however, anew Queen Ranava- 
lona had driven out all the missionaries, fierce 
persecution was commenced against the Christian 
population. It continued for twenty-six years. 
During that time no religious teacher from outside 
the island was ever present; and thousands of 
Christians perished by sale into slavery, by drink- 
ing poison, by being burned, cast from rocks, and 
in other ways which devilish ingenuity contrived. 
None of them, however, is known to have denied 
Christ under it all. In 1861, Radama succeeded 
his mother, and his wife, who followed him, favored 
the missionaries, who had returned. In 1868, 
Queen Romomio suceeeded her sister, and was bap- 
tized Feb. 2ist, 1869. All idols have since been 
destroyed, and the work of Christianizing the 
whole people now goes forward with great success. 


The religious movement in the Island has even| C 


outrun the ordinary means of grace. In some 
cases people have come together and built meet- 
ing-houses and assembled for worship on Sunday, 
without even having a leader to explain the sim- 
plest gospel truths. They pray “O God, we want 
to worship Thee, but we do not know how.” 

Miss Maria A. West, of the Eastern Turkey mis- 
sion, connected with A. B. C. F. M., is in thiscoun- 
try for her health, having become enfeebled by 
her long continued labors among Armenian wo- 
men. She has lately been stopping at the house of 
a Brooklyn gentleman, for many years a friend of 
missions, and on Tuesday evening, March 28th, 
delighted and instructed a circle of ladies and 
gentlemen with some account of the work. 

Rev. M. P. Parmelee, of the same mission, is now 
attending Medical Lectures at the Long Island 
College Hospital in Brooklyn. He spoke upon his 
field of labor at the Bedford Congregational 
Church, in Brooklyn, March 19th, and a larger con- 
tribution than was before received for the Foreign 
Mission cause, in that church, was taken up. 

The first Morning Star,—three vessels of that 
name having been built by the contributions of 
Sabbath School children in the United States, for 
use in transporting missionaries and missionary 
supplies through the Micronesian Islands, was built 
in 1856, was worn out by 1866, when another took 
her place and voyaged until wrecked near Strong’s 
Island, in 1869, without loss of life. $18,000 
insurance money was realized after her loss, and 
the children in Sabbath-Schools supporting the A. 
B. C. F. M. have been contributing since January 
of this year towards $10,000—the balance required 
for a new ship. $6,000, has been obtained already 
and the collections are still going forward. It 
will have the attention of the Sabbath-School in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, at their May mission- 
ary meeting. 

The General Foreign Missionary Committee, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in co-operation with the A. B. C. 
F. M., have already secured a large increase in 
contributions for the year from all of the Con- 
gregational Churches of that city, which have 
taken their collections since December, 1870. 

Total receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. for Februa- 
ry, $42,455.60; being in donations, $27,970.84, and 
in legacies, $14,484.76; of American Missionary 
Association, $25,730.61; of American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, $11,458.95 ; do. of the New York 
City Mission and Tract Society (Methodist) for 
past year, $40,379.55; expenses, 40,521.89. The 
name of this Society was changed to the “New 
York City Church Extension and Missionary Soci- 
ety.” Andrew V. Stout, President, and R. R. Sin- 
clair, Corresponding Secretary. 

A deficit of 10,000 thalers in the receipts of the 
Berlin (Germany) Missionary Society for this year, 
caused by the Franco-Prussian war, has been ex- 
actly balanced by the coming in of that sum from 
old and unproductive lands in South Africa, which 
were made over to the Society in 18657, but were 
thought to be so worthless as not to promise any 
payment, even for taxation: so they were passed 
by the government. Now, the diamond crop upon 
them has already realized so much as the above to 
the Society. 

The general policy of the A. B. C. F. M., in tts 
missionary work is coming more and more to be 
to train a native agency on the various fields to 
evangelize their nations. Zhe Missionary Herald, 
for April, reprints with hearty approbation, an 
article from the Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
(English) advocating this course of effort. 

Major 8. N. Clark, U. S. Indian Agent, writes 
from the Lake Superior Indian Agency, in March, 
that all the Chippewa Indians on the Red, Cliff, 
and Bad River Reservations, are generally at 
work. They have, dnring two months past, cut 
and hauled several hundred cords of wood on their 
Own account; have cut and split several thousand 
rails and fence-posts, and are now getting out saw- 
logs for the government mill; have lost sight al- 
most of begging, and generally are demonstrating 
their ability to be industrious. Good accounts 
also come to the American Missionary Association 
from the Oneidas, as to educational ability. 

Revivals of religion are reported in the April 
number of 7he Home Missionary, (Congregational) 
from Quindaro, Augusta, and Burlington, in Kan- 
sas, all following the observance of the Week of 
Prayer in January, as also at Percival and Dutch 
Creek, in Iowa, the last two very marked and pow- 
erful. Belmont, Wis., is also visited by the Holy 
Spirit, and conversions are reported, including 
some touching cases among children. The Week 
of Prayer was also observed with great profit at 
Kessab, Turkey, a mission station, as also at!Sam- 
soon, in Turkey. April’s Missionary Herald has a 
vivid account of the observance at Samsoon, which 
is the principal port between Constantinople and 
Trebizond, where Turkish, Russian, Austrian, and 
English steamers touch every week, and where 
there is no Protestant meeting-house. 

The American Episcopal Board has established 
a mission in Japan. Rev. A. R. Morris, of New 
Jersey, goes out for the first two years’ labor, en- 
tirely at his own charges.—There are six placés of 
Protestant public worship in Madrid, Spain. 

The venerable Titus Coan, who has perhaps 
brought more souls into the Church of Christ on 
earth, than any man in these or other days, has been 
in the United States for a few months past, with 
Mrs. C., their first home visit from their field of 
labor in the Sandwich Islands in thirty-six years. 
About to go back without expectation of another 
return to his native land, he prints a most touch- 
ing farewell letter to American Churehes and 
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_ News of the Week, - 


A OME. 


YONGRESS.—On the day succeeding his great 

/ speech Mr. Sumner presented a memorial pray- 
ing for a Court of Nations, whose duty it shall be to 
settle all international disputes without a resort to 
arms—a pacific proposition which sounded strangely 
after his late belligerent attack upon the adminis- 
tration. After a brief discussion as to the order of 
business, Senators Howe, Frelinghuysen and Schurz 
spoke on the Santo Domingo question, the two first 
named attacking Mr. Sumner’s arguments, and sus- 
taining the administration, while Mr. Schurz up- 
held Mr. Sumner’s opinions, and as he had not con- 
cluded his argument when the hour of adjournment 
arrived, continued his remarks on Wednesday. 
After he had resumed his seat the remainder of the 
day was occupied by other Senators in replying to 
preceding remarks or discussing the Sumner resolu- 
tions in various forms, until a motion to lay them 
on the table was forced to a vote, and they were 
summarily laid there by a vote of 39 to 16. The rest 
of the week was devoted to the Ku-Klux operations, 
it being apparent that there are quite as many dif- 
ferent epinions on this perplexing subject as there 
are representatives to discuss them. The House 
devoted the greater partof the week to a debate on 
Mr. Shellabarger’s bill for the enforcement of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats of course taking grotnd respectively pro. 
and con. During the time -which was not so occu- 
pied, a bill authorizing the appointment of a Com- 
missioner to investigate the Sutro tunnel affair was 
passed, and sundry memorials of more or less im- 
portance were presented and referred. 

During the month of March the public debt was 
decreased $11,011,251; which, added to the previous 
decrease since President Grant’s inauguration, gives 
a total of $215,765,663. The following are the items in 
brief of the debt according to the Treasury state- 
ment on April Ist: 

Outstanding debt, including 5-20s 

and other gold bonds, 

Circulation, cash on hand, ete., - 

Gold in Treasury, 

Notes in Treasury, 

Balance unfunded, 

Decrease in unfunded debt, - - 22,263,763 

Decrease in funded stocks, 193,501,900 

The Government expenditures by warrant during 
March, exclusive of the public debt, were as fol- 
lows: War, $3,656,760; Navy, $1,554,400; Indians and 
Pensions, $2,515,280; civil and miscellaneous, $5,559,- 
370. Total, $13,287,821. 

Connecticut voted on Monday for State Officers 
and Congressmen, and although as we go to press 
some eight or ten towns are still to be heard from, 
there is no reason to doubt that the Republicans 
have carried the State, electing Mr. Jewell as Gov- 
ernor with the entire State Ticket, by a majority of 
something over one hundred. Three Republican 
Congressmen are likewise elected. This is#remark- 
ably close vote in a State which is proverbially liable 
to be carried by either party, and the Republicans 
have undoubtedly to thank the negroes for their vic- 
tory, this being the first general election at which 
they have voted. There is, of course, much exag- 
gerated talk about the efforts of Tammany Hall to 
. buy up the State, and we suppose that a large depu- 
tation of New York professionals was actually on 
hand at New Haven, Bridgeport, and other towns 
near New York. The Republicans, however, watch- 
ed the voting so closely that “‘repeating’’ was at 
once difficult and dangerous, and the result shows 
Republican gains in most of the large towns. 
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Mr. Tweed’s bill for a Viaduct Railway in this 
city was passed by the State Senate on Tuesday 
after a protracted debate. The bill to regulate the 
assessment of taxation in New York was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. Mr. Tweed introduced a 
bill authorizing the Board of Public Works—of 
which he is the Commissioner—to supply gas for 
citizens of New York, which was, however, reported 
adversely. From the same source came a Dill 
amending the act providing for a further supply of 
water for New York, limiting the entire annual ex- 
penditure, including the cost of land, to $5,000,000 
The Governor returned, without his approval, the 
bill granting extended powers to the Pneumatic 
Tube Underground Railroad bill, sustaining his 
veto thereof by a lengthy statement of reasons. He 
says that on taking counsel of E. H. Tracy, Civil 
Engineer, he was assured that a tunnel, such as 
would be required for the road, would endanger the 
neighboring buildings; that surface travel would 
be seriously interrupted during the construction 
thereof; that the city’s sewerage would be inter- 
fered with, ahd that although the Gompany has 
been incorporated for some time, it has not yet 

- cothplied with the terms of its Charter. In conclu- 
sion the Governor expresses his readiness to approve 
any bill which s ppears to meet the requirements of 
the case. He will prabably soon have an opportu- 
nity to do this in the;Viaduct bill, which will un- 
doubtedly be passed before many days. 


Receiverships and injunctions under the Erie 
régime are difficult of comprehension, and the latest 
case involves proceedings which it is safe to say are 
unparalleled in the history of law. An Englishman 
owns 60,000 shares of Erie stock and sends it to this 
country in order to secure his representative a right 
to vote’at the meeting of stockholders. This was 
seized under an injunction issued by Judge Barnard, 
at the instigation of the Erie Ring, and a receiver 
was appointed by the same authority, Fisk being 
the petitioner. Judge Blatchford, of the U. 8 
Court, dissolved Barnard’s order, and directed re- 
oeiver No. 1 to surrender the stock to an officer of 
the Court. Pending the transfer, Judge Barnard 
vacated the order , appointing receiver No. 1. and 





appointed receiver No.2. Accordingly before the 
order of the Federal Court could take effect, the 
property was under authority of a State Court in 


~ | the hands of an individual not named in said order, 


and the two receivers, in pardonable perplexity, 
resorted to Judge Blatchford for instructions. At. 
this point Mr. Jay Gould files a petition claiming the 
disputed stock as his own property, and praying 
that its present custodians (whoever that may mean), 
be directed to hold it until the Court can determine 
the question of ownership. The case was before 
Judge Blatchford on the 25th ult., and was postponed 
for afew days when its complications had become 
sufficiently evident only to be readjourned after a 
farther examination. We have here three receivers, 
each of whom may be supposed to hold the shares 
in question with some show of legality, two or three 
presumptive owners of said shares, and altogether 
a legal snarl which must be highly gratifying to all 
the lawyers concerned. It would seem, however, 
that the law is likely in the course of time and by 
the aid of the Federal Courts to lay its hand on 
these slippery Erie managers. Mr. Wm. M. Evarts 
is retained as counsel for the English claimants in 
the case cited above, and has made a strong indict- 
ment against the Erie party, denouncing their con- 
duct as actually and personally fraudulent. 

Last year the expensive, but fascinating and 
beautiful pastime of yachting received an unprece- 
dented impulse in American waters, the immediate 
cause being an attempt on the part of Mr. Asbury, 
of the Royal Thames Yacht Squadron to win back 
the Queen’s Cup, which was gallantly carried off by 
the famous yacht America in the annual regatta at 
Cowes, some twenty years ago, The coming season 
will perhaps develop the yachting enthusiasm to 
an extent even greater than was the case last year, 
and we are sorry to see that a serious dispute is al- 
ready growing up between Mr. Asbury and the New 
York Club. This gentleman, smarting under his last 
year’s defeats has had a new yacht built expressly 
for the purpose of winning back the coveted cup, 
and has endeavored to insist that some representa- 
tive American yacht shall be selected to engage in 
the contest. This is very naturally objected to by 
the members of the club, and both parties have ob- 
tained legal opinions favoring their own peculiar 
views. As the cup was originally offered as the 
prize in a miscellaneous contest between yachts of 
all nations, it would certainly seem that the same 
rule ought to apply to all future races for the same 
cup, and the impression made by Mr. Asbury’s propo- 
sition does not look favorably for the modern 
phase of English love of fair-play. 


—_~— 
FOREIGN. 


HE Commune, which was proclaimed at the 
Hotel de Ville in Paris, on the 28th ultimo, as 

the result of the Sunday elections, has, to all appear- 
ance, passed the height of its power. At all events, 
the indications now are, that if the Versailles Gov- 
ernment finds itself unable to cope with the in- 
surgents, the Germans will take the matter into 
their own hands, and possibly French and German 
troops may unite in crushing these insane plotters, 
who have done so much to change the feeling of the 
civilized world toward France from sympathy for 
her misfortunes to contempt for her moral weak- 
ness. At the election, on the strength of which the 
Commune claims to have established itself, only 
200,000 votes were cast, even according to the In- 
surgent returns. As this is considerably less than 
one-half of the yote which Paris ordinarily casts at 
a general - election, it is fair to infer that a large 
part of the inhabitants are not favorable to the ir- 
responsible power which at present holds the city. 
However this may be, the Nationals "continue to 
erect barricades and draw pay from the depleted 
Treasury of the ‘‘ Universal Republic,” an item of 
expenditure which the Committee proposes to 
meet by the issue of assignats, paying expenses 
meanwhile by levying on the Bank of France for a 
farther loan of three million francs, which was re- 
luctantly paid by the Bank officials to save their 
vaults from forcible investigation at the hands of 
the insurgents. At Marseilles, Lyons, and the other 
centers of population where the red flag was raised, 
the party of order seems to have regained its su- 
premacy, or rather the Commune seems to have 
fallen to pieces of its own weight. At the session 


, | of the Paris Commune on Friday, ‘‘ M. Le Francais” 


was appointed President; foreigners were declared 
eligible to the Council; the fag was declared to be 
that of the ‘“‘ Universal Republic’’"—whatever that 
may mean; a ministry was appointed ; it was agreed 
that representatives should be accredited as soon as 
possible to to the various States of Europe, and it 
was resolved that education should be “ gratuitous, 
compulsory, and entireiy secular.”’ 


,. 

At Versailles the fear of an attack from the 
insurgents has disappeared as troops sup})osed to be 
trustworthy, gathered around the assembly, and 
just as the insatiable mob within the walls began 


to raise the old-time cry for the guillotine, the| W 


Government gained sufficient confidence in its 
powers to throw forward a force on the Avenue 
de Neuilly and threaten the Communist outposts at 
the city walls. Here an encounter soon took place. 
The officer in command of the Government troops 
rode forward to: parley, and was instantly shot 
down by a Zouave, whereupon an attack was made 
and the insurgents were routed and driven within 


the gates. The forts, or at least some of them, | Timothy Seea 


which were occupied by the Communists, have been 
abandoned and Government troops are once more 
in possession. A strong force of Germans is con- 
centrating near Paris, and it is rumored that they 
will enter the city unless order is restored within a 
few days. On Sunday afternoon a strong force of 


ported as quite heavy. 
From London comes an account of a reported 





interview with Prince Bismarok, the gist of which 





is so far in accord with the general bearing of Ger- 
man policy that we are inclined to give ft credence. 
The Prince declared that the Kaiser regards the 


Reds simply as rioters, and the Bhiers Government | _ 


as the only legitimate one. So soon, however, as 
the rioters transgress the terms of the convention, 
they will subject themselves to treatment as enemies 
and will be dispersed by force of arms. Under the 
circumstances the Thiers Government will be 
allowed to assemble a larger force at Versailles 
than would otherwise have been admissible, and 
upon direct application German aid in putting 
down the insurgents will not be refused. The 
Prince further intimated that the few despatches 
which had passed in relation to the insurrection, 
had been grossly misrepresented, and twisted by 
the Reds, so as apparently favor their cause, Public 
opinion in Germany is only anxious concerning 
Parisian affairs in view of the fact that the disorders 
necessitate the retention of German troops on 
French soil. The fiendish outbreak which has taken 
place they regard asa proof that the German esti- 
mate of French civilization was in the main correct. 
In the Parliament at Berlin the bill for the union 
of Alsace and Lorraine with the German Empire, 
was received and referred to a special committee. 
Prince Bismarck explained to the delegates that 
the policy of the Government was to facilitate 
legitimate Republicanism in France, and that the 
Kaiser had decided not to interfere in the present 
troubles unless the interests of Germany were en- 
dangered, in which case effectual action would be 
taken with the greatest promptness. 


Army Reform progresses but slowly in the 
English Parliament, and it is singular to see how 
the social questions affect all phases of the de- 
bate. Some good and telling speeches have, how- 
ever, been made. Mr. Trevelyan quoted General 
Havelock’s assertion, ‘‘ that he was sick for years in 
waiting for promotion, that three sots and two fools 
had purchased over him, and that if he had not had 
a family to support, he would not have served an- 
other hour,’’ He (Mr. Trevelyan) farther declared 
that it was better to get rid of the purchase system, 
even at a greater cost, than, as has been proposed, 
to restrict purchasers to regulation prices, and so 
suffer the bonus system to grow up again. Itis no 
wonder that, with honorary colonelcies and a long 
list of sinecure positions, all held by members of 
the aristocracy, the purchase system should have 
many and powerful supporters; but, by all indica- 
tions, its doom is sealed; and if the English Army, 
as represented by its officers, becomes less exclusive, 
the service must gain in efficiency. In bidding fare- 
well to the old system, however, it is but fair to note 
the fact, that, under such a pernicious system, it is 
wonderful that the army maintained its efficiency 
at all. Either professional enthusiasm or an utter 
lack thereof, or class pride, or, which is more likely, 
acertain quality of stubbornness, must have been 
called out by purchases, else peremptory resigna- 
tions among subordinate officors would have been 
more abundant than they really were. 


A new order from Postmaster-General Monsell 
makes the admirable English postal system a cheap 
Express Company, so far as small packages are con- 
cerned. For letters and parcels of all sorts, whether 
open or sealed, the following rates are to be 
charged : For packages under one ounce, one penny, 
and for every ounce in addition, one halfpenny. 
That is to say, packages weighing over two ounces 
are received at a farthing an ounce. Seme such 
plan as this would surely work admirably here, 
greatly simplify the calculation of postage rates, 
and do away entirely with the necessity of leaving 
packages of any kind open for inspection. Of course, 
the weight of packages must be limited, for obvious 


The Markets, 








4 PRODUOE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 
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LIVE 8TOOK. 
NEW YORK, April 4, 1871. 
Baers for the week. 


Reds advanced toward Fort Valerien, but was | % 
* | scattered by the fire of the fort, the losses being re- 





Scientific & Sanitary. 


FISH-CULTURE. 


F fish give us brain-producing food, the fac 
gets no support from the experience of fisher- 
men, who seem, indeed, to be abnormally stupid 
The edible fishes of our waters, and more notably 
the shad, are rapidly going on to extinction, from 
the ruthless way in which they are destroyed. It 
can be readily shown to the most ordinary intellect 
that if fishing is suspended one day in seven, the 
supply would remain practically undiminished from 
year to year, and, in the long run, the fisherman 
would be greatly the gainer, in having much less 
precarious work than now. But this class is so de- 
praved that they cannot appreciate what is for their 
own good. The Hudson River is so filled with nets 
that scarcely a fish can escape, and the upper 
waters are all but vacated. Shad have the habit 
of yearly returning to the point where they were 
hatched, and by systematic efforts to protect the 
hatching beds, and by means of artificial hatching 
our river can soom be replenished with such num 
bers of shad as will supply the most extensive de 
mand. The State Commissioners did a good work 
last year, but were embarassed by want of a law to 
prevent fishing every day in the week. They hav 
placed many young shad above the dam at Troy 
and with a proper fish-way it is expected that even 
this part of the river can be re-stocked. Over twe 
million shad were hatched and placed in the river 
They had hoped for a larger result, but this num- 
ber exceeds the present yearly yield of fishes. The 
Commissioners deserve great credit for their labors 
in different directions. They are attempting to re- 
store white fish to the Lakes. The small fry of these 
are attacked by a curious enemy, in the shape of a 
web-spinning worm. The web gets entangled in 
their fins, and they soon die of exhaustion. By 
straining the water of the hatchway-troughs the 
worm can be excluded. Arrangements have been 
made with the authorities of the Central Park to 
introduce some of the favorite fish of England, and 
domesticate them. The whole apparatus for rear- 
ing fish will be placed within sight of visitors to the 
park, so as to instruct the public in the mysteries 
of theart. The canals have heretofore abounded 
in fish, which have been sacrificed largely each year 
by drawing off the water for winter. These will 
hereafter be saved, and distributed to replenish 
lakes and ponds through the state. 


TIME REGULATOR. 


HE idea of connecting many clocks with ene 
central, regulating time-piece, by meazis of 
electricity, has been studied, but without pratical 
success. Dr. 8S. Bradley reports to the Polytechnic 
Club, an arrangement of his own which obviates 
the difficulties hitherto encountered. The central 
clock runs by a weight. Galvanic batteries are not 
sufficiently uniform in their action to be used as 
driving power. A heavy, mercurial pendulum is 
used, which, by gathering power, makes sure of 
close connections when the magnetic circuit is to be 
closed; and, as even platinum points are found to 
be unreliable for making connections because the 
spark corrodes the surfaces after a time, he avoids 
this difficulty by using four points instead of one, 
all closing the same instant on a platinum bar. 
Thus the current is distributed so as to produce no 
corroding spark. The shaft of the second-hand in 
the central clock closes the circuit once every revo- 
lution, that is'once every minute, and all the second- 
ary clocks included within the circuit have a sixty- 
toothed wheel, which is made to revolve one cog at 
every closing of the circuit; this wheel carries the 
minute hand around once every hour. Such a sys- 
tem of time-pieces has been in operation fag six 
months in Wall-street, including one primary at 
the Stock Exchange and fifteen secondaries at 
various brokers’ offices. It has run with a very 
gratifying regularity, and might be applied more 
generally, for the purpose of enabling less particu- 
lar people than financiers to keep time with one 
another. Under such an arrangement a guest need 
never be late to a meal, or a cook plead the vagaries 
of a kitchen clock, while the punctuality of Wall 
street could become the law of society as well. 

— A paper presented by Prof. Pierce, head of 
our Eclipse expedition, drew a large attendance re- 
cently at the British Mathematical Society, and was 
warmly appreciated. The subject was “ Linear As- 








82@9 | sociative Algebra. Other papers were read on 
64@6 | ‘Cubic Quartic Curves” and on the ‘“ Pedals of 


Conics,” of which we are somewhat at a loss to say 
which might bid fair to be the most entertaining. 


CONTENTS OF THE JOURNALS.—The Journal of Science, New 
Haven: Notice of the discovery of a fossiliferous cave in 
Pennsylvania, On the Geology of the Mississippi Delta, 
Contributions to Physics from the Laurence Seientfic School, 
Geology of Santo Domingo, Spore-cases in coal, On a meth- 


bale od of fixing and photographing magnetic spectra, On a fos- 


sil forest in California, On the great sun-spot of June, 1843, 
Solar Protuberances, with a: elegant illustrative plate, 


NOs Amazonian Drift.—The Manufacturer and Builder: Fish 


products, Electro-plating with brass, Making Hydrogen, 
Photographs on Wood, Drying of Wood, Ice-boats, Copper- 


2 | paint, Advantages of Coal for Power, New York Post Office, 


with illustration, Ivory.—Scientific American: Perpetual 
Motion, Kerosene Murder, Organic Matter in Water, Elec- 
tro Metallurgy, Refining Gold, Rice-paper plant, Telegraphic 
Relays, Lifting Cure, The Aurora, Transmission of Power 
by Air, Payne’s Electro-motor, Effect of cold on Iron, Knots 
and Splices, Traction Engines, Hoosic Tunnel Shaft, Thal- 


- | lium, the Metal, Rating of Boilers.—The American Natural- 


ist: Polarity of the Compass Plant, Fauna of the Prairies 
‘Phe Barnacle Goose, Some Relics of Indians in Vermont, 
Principles of Bee-breeding, The Prairie Dog, Flight of Birds 
and Insects.—The Engineering and Mining Journal: Gla- 
ciers on the Pacific Slope, Northern Pacific R. R., The Coal 
Question, Onondaga Salt, Compressed Air Railway Car 

Effects of Cold on Iron, Report on the Allen Engine, Doings 
of the Polytechnic Club, Archimedean Screw, New Process 
for Cutting Hard Substances, Phosphorous and Sulphur in 
Pig Iron.—The Journal of Applied Chemistry : Oxygen Com- 
pounds of Chlorine, Air-Treatment in Wine Making, Pro- 
tection of Timber in Sea-water.—Van Nostrand’s Eclectic 
contains a great variety of technical articles on Engineer- 
ing _subjecta, gathered from the best foreign sources. 
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Farm and Garden. 


ABOUT VEGETABLES. 
ONEY IN THE GARDEN. A Vegetable 


Manual, prepared with a view to economy 
and profit. By P. T. Guinn, practical horticul- 
turist.” 268 pages, 12mo. The mercenary title of 
the modest volume before us should not cause bim 
whose kitchen garden is asource of great pleasure, 
of healthful recreation, of a keen relish for its own 
crisp salads, and besides, of many delicious veget- 
ables, to turn from it as not adapted to his wants 
and tastes. Such a one, and every one, may find 
here short and clear directions for raising success- 
fully every useful vegetable for the family table or 
for market. I[t is written by a clear-headed, prac- 
tical gardener, is neatly printed in clear type, 
upon substantial paper, is fully illustrated, and is 
published by the Tribune Association, New York. 


DISINFEC TAN TS. 
HE Milk Journal, an English publication 


which we notice below, expresses great con- 
fidence in the antiseptic properties of chloralum. 
There’ is little doubt that the ill success attending 
the use of disinfectants has been largely due to a 
misapprehension of their power and properties, 
and in some degree to the offensive odors arising 
from the agents employed, which had a tendency to 
induce a lack of care in their use. Chioralum, it is 
claimed, is quite as powerful a disinfectant as car- 
bolic acid, and is wholly free from its objectionable 
odor. Forall purposes connected ,with preventing 
the spread of contagious diseases among cattle, it is 
held to be quite effectual. With a steam jet it can 
be volatilized and exerts a known and definite 
action in an impure atmosphere. A powder, con- 
taining about 30 per cent. of chloralum and almost 
entirely soluble in water, has been recently intro- 
du to the notice of the public, and is regarded 
as of great value as a stable or cow-shed disinfect- 
ant. It can be spread on roads or about entrances 
to stables and yards, so as to destroy any contagious 
matter which may adhere to the feet of animals. [n 
the house also as a disinfectant of drains, etc., this 
powder is invaluable, having none of the noxious 
odors characteristic of many preparations. In 
eertain diseases of animals, garget for instance, 
chloralum is almost a specific, and in its liquid form 
is very effective as a lotion. A medicated cotton wool 
containing a definite amount of chloralum has been 
prepared by the London Mills Co.; and is recom- 
mended to veterinary surgeons for application to 
wounds, etc., as well as to the contagious spots 
which characterize certain diseases. 


CONDENSED MILK ABROAD. 


Tis only within three or four years that Mr. 
Borden’s discoveries have been introduced to 
European markets otherwise than by importation. 
In 1865 a United States Consul in Switzerland noted 
the cheapness and richness of milk in that country, 
and conceived the idea of starting a manufactory of 
condensed milk on Mr. Borden’s plan among the 
famous pastures of the Zug Canton. Hesucceeded 
in establishing a manufactory under the title of the 
** Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.,’’ and to-day the 
tall chimney of their works can be seen from the 
railway between Lucerne and Zurich. Fourteen 
hundred and forty cows are hired by the year, and 
1,927,200 pounds of condensed milk is the annual pro- 
duct. The price of crude milk at the factory is 
about one penny sterling per quart. One halfof the 
product is sent direct to London, of this, one half is 
eondensed, and the remainder used for ship stores. 
It is at present classed with confectionary and pays 
duty accordingly, but this is manifestly unjust, and 
will, doubtless, soon be rectified. During the Franco- 
Prussian war the demand for this milk for army use 
was far greater than could be supplied, and its 
price in Paris during the siege was fabulous. It so 
happened that a large shipment reached the city 
just before the German investment was perfected, 
and balloon letters during the siege begged that a 
large supply might be held in readiness for the 
Paris market as soon as the lines were opened. 
Besides the Swiss factory are the English and Irish 
condensed milk companies, with works respectively 
at Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, and at Mallow, 
near Cork. 


CALIFORNIA GrassEs.—Prof: Bolander stated 
before the last meeting of the California Academy 
of Science, that he had collected 140 species of 
grasses on the coast since 1851. Only 14 had before 
been observed, owing probably to the rapidity with 
which observers went over the ground. Among the 
total number he included several species which 
were cultivated. He had recently found a peculiar 
grass, distinguished by a remarkably bright green 

olor, the Testuca gracillima of Slender Fescal grass, 
which he believed to be identical with those found 
by Dr. Hooker in the straits of Magellan. It grows 
abundantly from Cisco to the Summit, is highly 
prized by stock raisers, and is to be recommended 
for lawns, It is also found in Chile. The Professor 
remarked on the number of grasses common to 
Chile and this coast. In his remarks he stated that 
the structure of *‘ bunch grass” is probably due to 
the climatic eonditions; such grasses being com- 
pelled to aggregate so as to concentrate the moisture 
and guard against dryness. 








Cotor oF Horses.—A writer signing himself 
“ Veterinarian ’”’ in the Country Gentleman makes 
some statements which we reproduce here for the 
eonsideration of horsemen. He says: “ The dark 
chestnut, dark brown, and the blood bay are more 
exempt from disease than any other color, if we 
except the dun, which is much objected to. Dappled 
or dark greys are subject to excrescences valled 
warts. Black horses are more subject to affections 
of the eyes than those of any other color; are faulty 
in feet; eonstitution not vigorous. As‘a rule the 
sorrels are the most skittish, vicious and baulky. 
For intelligence, beauty and general usefulness the 
three color#first named will generally fill the bill.” 


Te Mick JouRNAL.—We have received the 
first three numbers of a monthly publication bear- 
ing the above title, and printed in London, England. 
It professes to bea monthly review of all matters 
interesting to dairymen and poultry-raisers. On 
the whole we think that in make-up and general 
styleit is the handsomest paper of its kind that we 
have ever seen. Its contents are evidently prepared 
with great care, and we take pleasure in adding it 
to our exchange list. 


To Draw Posts From THE GROUND.—Attach 
along chain to the yoke, pass it around the Base of 
the post, or the part where the earth has been 
thrown away, place a stout prop under the chain, 
inclining toward the post, then let the oxen draw. 
There are very few posts so tight in the ground that 
they cannot be easily removed by the strength of 
two stout oxen thus applied. 


UNDERDRAINING.—Surface water that flows off 
the land instead of passing through the soil, carries 
with it whatever fertilizing matter it may con- 
tain, and abstracts some from the earth. If it 
passes down through the soil to drains this waste 
is arrested. 


A WisE Sayine.—It is related of an English 
farmer that he condensed his practical experience 
into this rule, ‘‘ Feed your land before it is hungry, 
rest it before it is weary, and weed it before it is 
foul.” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


IETY AT HOME.—Religion is majestic in 
the state; it may be grand in the church: in 
the church, building a great institution; in the 
state, swaying the destinies of millions of men. But 
piety looks lovelier and sweeter at home; not ar- 
rayed in her court dress, nor set off in her church 
regimentals, but dressed in her homely week-day, 
working clothes. It is a little striking that the 
word piety, which so often rings in the Christian 
Church, is mentioned only once in the English Bible, 
and then coupled with the admonition to show itself 
first at home.—Theodore Parker. 


A Domestic Story.—An editor says: “An aunt 
of ours concluded to try the effect of a pleasant 
smile and a kind word upon her husband when he 
returned from work. She had read how a home 
should be pleasant, and the wife should always meet 
her husband with a joyful smile. The success she 
had is best given in the shape of a dialogue. 

{Enter husband, almost exhausted, and very 
hungry withal; throws his hat on the floor and 
drops into a seat. Wife, preparing tea, looks up 
with asmile, and is glad to see him.] 

Wife—* Well, my dear, it is so nice to have you 
here at meal-time.”” [A long smile.] 

Husband—* Yes, I suppose so.”’ 

Wife—“ How has your business prospered to-day?”’ 
{Another smile,] 

Husband—“ About so so.”’ 

Wife—** Come, my dear, supper is ready; let me 
draw your chair.’’ [Another smile.] 

Husband, gruffly—‘tIlam too tired to stir. 
till I warm my feet.”’ 

Wife—‘‘ Do as you choose, my dear.’’ 
sweet smile.] 

Husband—* Look o’here, old woman; before any 
more fuss is made about it, I should like to know 
what you are grinning at.”’ 

Aunt sighed, and’ relinquished her sweet smiles 
from that date. Uncle was not one of the romantic 
sort, and didn’t understand such things.”’ 


Wait 


[Another 


A Musrcat Lecture.—* What is a slur ?” 

“ Almost any remark one singer makes {about 
another.” 

“* What isa rest ?”’ 

“Going out of a choir for refreshments during 
sermon time.”’ 

“What is called ‘singing with an understand- 


ing’ ?’’ 

‘‘ Marking the time on the floor with Bur feet.” 

‘“* What is a stacato movement ?””’ 

‘Leaving the choir in a huff, because one is dis- 
satisfied with the leader.”’ 

“ What is a swell ?” 

“A professor of music, who pretends to know 
everything about the science, while he cannot con- 
ceal his ignorance.” 


Wuirtr.— Dr. Spencer, some days before his 
death, gave orders that nothing—not even as much 
as a thread—of black should be on his coffin. 
** For,” said he, “I have been a sorrowful man these 
many years—lamenting the deplorable state of 
Christ’s Church militant hero on earth; but now, 
being on the point of retiring into the Chugch tri- 
umphant in heaven, I will not have the least mark 
of sorrow upon me; but my body shall be wrapped 
up in white, for a testimony that I die in expecta- 
tion of a better and more glorious state to come.”’ 


HoMELtinEss.—Plain people have the advan- 
tage over the beautiful during a part of life; that 
is, when old age comes. Homeliness wears well; it 
seems to mend with years, or at least, it has nothing 
to spoil. Asa general rule, the most worn and time- 
touched faces are the faces of those once handsome. 
There are characteristics which defy the ravages of 
time, but mere personal beauty is evanescent. 


Mvéu iw Littie.—A little Irish girl, about six 
years old, living in Massachusetts, was lately telling 
some of her school-mates—children of Protestant 
parents—what great things the priest could do. 
‘‘ Why,’ said she, ‘‘if he wished, he could turna man 
to stone!’’ The other children laughed, and said, 
‘““We don’t believe it.’’ ‘* Well,” was her reply— 
beautiful for its simplicity—‘‘if I were you I 
wouldn't believe it, but I’ve got to.” 


— Prayer and work must go together. The one 
is the complement of the other. Not that God needs 
our help to accomplish His purposes, but, where re- 
sults are to be reached by human instrumentality, 
He éxpects the means to be used. The Christian 
Review tells the following by the way of illustra- 
tion; Dr. Macleodand Dr. Watson were crossing a 





lake \together in the West Highlands, in eompany 





with a number of persons, when a storm came on 
with terrible force. One of the passengers was 
heard to say, “The two ministers should begin to 
pray or we’ll a’ be drowned.” ‘“ Na, na,’ said the 
boatman, “ the little ane can pray if he like, but the 
big ane maun tak’ an oar.” 


— We copy the following specimen brick from 
a very able and exhaustive (not to say exhausting) 
article on the ‘“‘ Finite ‘and Infinite’’ in a Chicago 
quarterly; ‘‘ Whatis present is, therefore, Otherness 
in general, or a universal Being-for-Other, which, 
because it is a single Being-for-Other, is more prop- 
erly-Being-for-One. That is, the singleness of the 
determination sublates the Otherness.’’ Of course 
it does. Who needs to be told that? It is just as 
plain as that the Totherness upsets the Otherness 
when the doubleness obfusticates the Singleness, 
and the ears of the animal flap symphonically with 
his tail. It always is so.—Christian Secretary. 


*— The Religious Herald says: We met with this 
witty and unanswerable retort in a sketch of a 
short trip through a portion of Ireland. The writer 
is conversing with his car driver: ‘*‘ Youare a Cath- 
olic, Jimmy?” ‘Yes, your honor.” ‘“ And you 
pray to the Virgin Mary?” ‘I do, your honor.” 
*“ Well, there’s no doubt she was a good woman. 
The Bible says so. But she may have been no better 
than your mother. or mine.’’ ‘‘That’s true, your 
honor. But then you’ll allow there’s mighty dif- 
ference in their children.”’ 


—Pews! What a sermon might we not preach 
upon these little boxes!~small abiding-places of 
earthly satisfaction ! Sanctuaries for self-com- 
placency !—in God’s own house, the chosen cham- 
bers for man’s self-glorification! What an instruc- 
tive colloquy might not the deal bench of the poor 
church-goer hold with the soft-cushioned seat of the 
miserable sinners who once a week go through the 
ceremony of seeming to think themselves dust, and 
with faces steeped in a two-hours’ humility, make 
up their minds to endurea talk of the judgment! 


— The grandest tunnel in the world has just 
been completed, that through Mt. Cenis. It was be- 
gun in 1857, is eight miles long, and about 5,600 feet 
above the level of the sea; while in one place the 
mountain rises 5,400 feet above the tunnel itself. 
We fancy it would make one a little nervous to en- 
ter a tunnel miles above the sea, and to remember 
that he has another mile’s height of mountain gran- 
ite pressing down above his head! 


— It is an illustration of the value at which the 
different kinds of service are estimated, that the 
salary of the President of Harvard College is but 
$3,000, while that of the chief cook at the Parker 
House, one of the principal hotels of Boston, and 
distant from Harvard about forty minutes’ ride by 
the horse-cars, reaches the handsome figure of about 
$4,000. 

— There are now two trials for heresy pending 
before the Scotch Presbyters. In one case a minis- 
ter of the Established Kirk is charged with recom- 
mending confessions and absolution; in another a 
minister of the United Presbyterians is articled for 
teaching that our Lord preached to the dead in the 
intermediate state. 


— The death of the late Herr Ainmuller at Mu- 
nich is annotinced. He has long been honorably 
connected with the stained-glass works there, and 
designed, amongst many others, the windows in 
Glasgow Cathedral, and St. Paul’s, London. 

— Daughter: “ Well, to tell the truth, I did not 
think much of the close of the sermon. ” Father: 
** Probably you were thinking more of the clothes 
of the congregation.” 


— In Wyoming a woman beat her husband in 
the nomination for a local office, and they went 
home perfectly satisfied that the office was to be in 
the family. 

— It is said that the poet Schiller was “fond of 
lightning ;’’ we have known other people who were 
“struck ”’ by it. 

— M. Meissonier, who is in Paris, has just sold 
to an amateur of that city his great picture of 1807, 
for 400,000 francs (£8,000). It is as yet unfinished. 

—The Nation thinks that if Theodore Parker 
had read half as much, he would have been a more 
learned man. 

—Ventilate your meeting-room. Sleeping in 
church is due to bad air oftener than bad manners. 

—The most popular lecturers in Germany are 
engaged for ten dollars a night. 

— When Adam and Eve partook of the tree of 
knowledge, did they study the higher branches ? 

— Advice to children: mind your mothers. Ad- 
vice to mothers: mind your children. 

— The next best thjng to paying a pastor a large 
salary, is to pay him his small one promptly. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 


Single copies, #3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 fora club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is Only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We wunt a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c, 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


New England—@Eo. MACLEAN, 3 Schoo! St. 
North- West—JONES, JUNKIN & Co,, 167 rary Clark ee gt Chicago, 


h-Weat—C. F. Vent, 38 West F Ohio. 
South, West —O. F. Vmmr, 08 wrest ociieaenue oe ‘Philudelphia. 


Fecite & States—FRANCIS DEWING & Co., 542 Cali fornia Bt., 
—_ > 


BARTLETT has charge of thé Advertising Depart- 
pe army Bantu ag make con’ contrgcts with advertisers. 








Publishers’ Department. 


Financial Advertisements. 

Messrs. Norton, Slaughter & Co., of No. 41 Broad 
Street, New York, are offering in the market the 
First Mortgage Bonds (eight per cent.) of the Eliza- 
bethtown and Paducah Railroad Company, of Ken- 
tucky. Their advertisement, to which we would 
call attention, is in another column. 











The West Wisconsin Railway Company are offer- 
ing their First Mortgage, seven per cent. gold bonds, 
at 90 cents with accrued interest. Their agents, 
Messrs. White, Morris, & Co., and Messrs. Gwynne, 
Johnson, & Day, are advertised on our outside page. 


——-~._-_—- 
The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s “* Wash 
ington’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion (81.50) 
for one year (together $4.5@) for Three Dollars and 
siaty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the Curistran Union and 
MARSHALL’s “Washington.” Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 


‘SPECIAL N OTT CES. 











We Send Single Waltham Watches 
By express to any part of the United States, and 
allow the purchaser to open the package and exam- 
ine the watch before paying the bill. Send for our 
“Price List,’’ which gives full particulars, and please 
state that you saw this advertisement in The Chris- 
tian Union. HOWARD & CO 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
{2 All prices reduced since February 1, 





—_— jp. 
To Club Agents. 

Those who have raised clubs for The Christian 
Union and others, can make it pay to take a Local 
Agency for the Publications of 8. R. WELLs, 389 
Broadway, New York. They are Popular, Practi- 
cal,and Useful. Inclose stamp, for terms. 

> 
Interesting to Ladies. 

I have used a Grover & Baker Machine almost con- 
stantly for eleven years, doing all kinds of sewing 
on it, from the finest cambric ruffling to the heavi- 
est English beaver cloth. I find it invaluable for 
Hemming, Felling, Braiding, Binding, Gathering, 
and everything in general that fingers can do. I 
prefer it over all others on account of its simplicity 
and durability, and could not be induced to use any 
other kind. Mrs. J. OPHELIA LEESE, 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 


——_—_—_. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

For the best selling article ever offered! Colby’s 
Clothes Wringer, with Moulton's Indestructible 
Rolls!! Extraordinary liberal inducements offered 
to active live men. Exclusive right of territory 
given. For full terms, &c., address Colby Bros. x 
Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 

~4—_- 

New YorK FINANCIAL AssocraTron—Office, 150 
Broadway—Capital, $100,000, Shares, $10 each. This 
Company is organized under Laws of State of New 
York, to make Loans on Life and Endowment In- 
surance Policies, and to procure and settle Life In- 
surance and Death Claims, and for buying and sell- 
ing Stocks, Bonds, and Mortgage Securities, and the 
Collection of Dividends. Its Shares are offered as a 
First-Class Dividend Paying Security, and are not 
attended with the risks and losses of ordinary bank- 
ing. 

Address J. W. Simons, Secretary. P. O. Box 6800. 


—_>——_. 

Passengers who travel on the Bristol line of steam- 
ers have often expressed admiration over the highly 
polished table ware and the metallic decorations of 
these steamers. The managers of these steamers 
buy SAPOLIO. 


—.>_—- 

We call the attention of all lovers of flowers and of 
good tomatos, to the advertisement in this paper) of 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr., of Ogden Farm. 

>. 
Butterick & Co.’s Patterns can be found at their 


Agents, Ledwith & Code, 284 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


—_~>_— 
Use Pratt’s Astral Oil, which is the safest Oil ever 
made, and gives the best light. 


ACCENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
“LIFE OF 


JESUS, THE CHRIST,” 


upon which the author has been actively engaged for some years 
past, will be ready in about three months. Meantime the pub- 
lishers offer another good book, authenticated by another great 
name, a book which has been and is now selling with great rapid- 
ity wherever it fs offered. AUN successful Canvassers jor this book 
wilt have praterence of territory for the “ Beecher Book.” The book 
combines 


‘*5600 Volumes in One,”’ 


with a brilliant Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
under whose critical supervision it was compiled. 

Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choicely illustrated, 
handsomely bound. A Library of 500 volwmes in one book, whose 
contents will never grow old or stale. It wili be read and re-read 
wee pleasure by — and old, as long as its leaves hold together. 
surprise. Scarcely an Shing at all a favorite, or at 

fe place a is neglected. It is a book for ev every 


“ A singular . Salieee volume,’”’—Phila. Inquirer. 
“No similar collection in the English language, in copiousness 
and ne topictsy © of and arrang can compare with it.” 








all 1 worthy 0 ofa 
household.” — 





. Selling very rapidly: the trouble has been to 
et this ook made fast enough. Teachers, oe ymen. active 
fen, intelligent Women can have good pay with ight work by 

taking - agency. Exclusive territory g.ven. Send tor circulas, 


terms, &c., to J. B. FORD, &Co. 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 
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Financial. 


The Five Per Cent. Loan has passed the crit- 
ical point, and subscriptions, or at least conver- 
sions, are rapidly received. On the Ist of April the 
total amount received was about $50,000,000. This 
success of the Loan is due to an increasing convic- 

ion among bankers and merchants that Mr. Bout 
well will not be influenced by the gold interest. 
Some misapprehension has undoubtedly arisen 
with regard to the new Loan, from the fact that in 
general “conversions” have been reported as sub- 
scriptions. It is evident that the whole National 
Debt may be converted by exchanging five-twenties 
for the new bonds, without the least disturbing the 
finances of the country, whereas subscriptions re- 
quire the actual purchase of such bonds. It would 
seem, however, that the shyness which at first pre- 
vailed has now passed away, and the loan is being 
taken up as rapidly as can be expected. Among the 
causes of this favorable turn may be mentioned the 
removal of all restriction as to the time of subscrib- 
ing, and the removal of the European agencies 
from the hands of the great foreign bankers, to 
whom they were originally entrusted. The whole 
Government list has been stronger,in sympathy 
with the improvement in the new loan. 

Gold has been dull and steady throughout the 
week, the rates paid for carrying being 1 to 2 per 
cent., and “ flat.”’ 

The Moncey Market continues easy, at 4 to 5 
per cent. on call. 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last : s 
American Gold Coin.............. 11154 110% 110%, 1103 


















ep errr 113% 1143 115% ,116 
UW. B. Ge Com. Gicrccncdcsccacdeser 11534 ,1159¢.11634 116% 
VU. 8. 5-20's, Cow. G2. .....000.cccgeee 11236 ,1123¢ 1124 112% 
U. SB. S:20's. Com. Gh. 2. .ccdcenied coved 111% 111. 112, 11236 
U. 8, 5-20’s. Cou. °65........... 111% ,111¥,111,112,112% 
U. S. 5-20’s. Cou. '67........... 110% ,1109¢ ,112,111% ,1123% 
U. 8. FO ea. Com. Wiiseicis cise tnsecG coche. cgi all 111,111\ 
Ws A PR Gc atsestcsacndenc sonogesi 

U.S. 10-40 Cou.... . 

N. Y. Cent. and Hudson con.... 

N. Y. Cent.and Hudson scrip... 


Mil. & St. Paul........ eccee 
Mil. & St. Paul, pf.......-. +. e+e TOK 80% 8034 80,8034 
I SNiscicacecsdénctsbestescune 1003, ,1023¢ ,10834 ,1023, 
Rock Island «+ LIAME115 36 11556 115 
UE eso cccccccdcctccestsesssces + «96,9636 9634 9734 





Pittsburgh ........+. +... ep desbivie eves . 118,114 
New Jersey Comtral......... cccocccsccccces 10634 106,107 % 
Pacfic Mail.... eid isad) <sbieen ~ + 435¢,483¢,44 





19%, 129% ,129,1283¢ 








NORTON, SLAUCHTER & CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH &CO., 
HALLCGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation of the 
affairs of the Company, the FIRST MORTGAGE 
EIGHT PER CENT. BONDS OF THE ELIZA- 
BETHTOWN AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COM- 
PANY OF (KENTUCKY, as a very safe and de- 
sirable investment. They are only authorized to 
offer a limited amount of these securities at 87 
The bonds offered are on the 
comple'ed portion; of the Road, which is now in suc- 


and accrued interest. 


cessful operation. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOGH & C0., 


iNo, 41 bobara St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 





ON 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR TETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at a of our offices, or through our correspond- 
en 

At our LONDON BANKING Hovs 
have been made for the reception o 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States, 
JAY COOKE & Co., 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
(85 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST paid or compounded, free ofall taxes, 
THREE TIMES in each year, or every THIRTY DAYS, 
as depositors prefer. 

A ECIA. ALITY made of allowing interest from 
date of each de cals ¢ on. sums of $0 and upward. 

DEPOSIT C <TIF ATES, as safe as stered 
Bonds, and Seummpely yt T anywhere in the 
United States, issued, payavle on demand, with 
interest due. 

All accounts strictly private and confidential. 
en eg deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest 


arrangements 





Call or send for circular. 


pen rf from 9A a. ar and MON- 
DAYS tnd SATURDAYS Pinay 9A P.M. 
JOUN J. ZOiLLE. Cashier. 


N.B. pen. made on or pecsve March 20 will 
draw interest from March }s 


yror LIVERPOOL, 


(VIA QUEENSTOWN). 
CARRYING 1HE UNITED STATES MAIL. 
The Liverpool and Great Western Steam 
Company 
Will despatch one of their first-class, full power 
iron screw steamships from 
Pier No. 45 North River, every Wednes- 
pour as follows: 











MINNESOTA, Capt W. Freeman, Mo’h 15,1 P.M. 
MANHATTAN, C Capt. Forsyth,...... 18,3 P.M. 
IDAHO, Capt. Price............scesees 3P.M. 

VADA, Capt LOOM... 20.2 -2seseeee o -M. 
COLOKADO, t.T. F. ZrSomaas, ape P M. 
WISCONSIN, Capt. Wiliams......... 1212 M 


Cabin passage, $80, gold. 
Steerage passage, (Uffice 20 Broadway), $30 cur 
rency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to _ 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 63 Wall St. 
MAGI FOR THE PARLOR, 
for a Price-List. 


HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 
748 Broadway, New York. 





Send Stamp 


NEW 7-30 GOD LOAN 


OF THE 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 


Secured by First Mortgage on Rail- 
Toad and Land Grant. 





SAFE! PROFITABLE! PER™“ANENT! 





We offer for sale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They are free 
from United States Tax, and are issued of the fol- 
lowing denominations: Coupons, $100, $500, and 
$1,000 Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,0000, and $10,000. 
With the same entire confidence with which we 
commend Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, 
recommended these Northern Pacific Railroad 
Bonds to our friends and the general Public. 


GOLD PAYMENT. 


Both Principal and Interest are payabie in Amer- 
ican Gold coin, at the office of Jay Cooke & Cs- 
New York City—the Principal at the end of 30 years 
and the interest (at the rate of seven and three- 
tenths per cent. per annum) half yearly, first of 
January and July. 

PERFECT SAFETY. 

The Bonds we are now selling are secured by a 
first and only mortgage on all the property and 
rights of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
which will embrace on the completion of the work. 

1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with ro}ling 
étock, buildings, and al! other equipments. 

2. Over i wenty-Two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished road. This land—agricul- 
tural, timbered, and mineral, amounting in all to 
more than Fifty Million Acres—consists of alter- 
nate sections, reaching twenty to forty miles on 
each side of the track,and extending in a broad, 
fertile belt from Wisconsin, throngh the richest 
portions of Minnesota, Dekota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, to Puget Sound. 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the Bonds of the road, it thus amply provides 
for their full and prompt payment by an unre- 
served grant of land, the most valuable ever con- 
ferred upon a great National improvemeut. 

THE MORTGAGES, 

The Trustees, under the Mortgage, are Messrs. 
Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia,and J. Edgar Thomp- 
son, President of the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road Company. They will directly and permanent- 
ly represent the interests of the First Mortgage 
bondholders, and are required to see that the pro- 
ceeds of land sales are used in purchasing and can- 
ceuing the bonds of the company,if they can be 
bought before maturity at not more than 10 per 
cent. premium; otherwise the Trustees are to in- 
vest the proceeds of land sales in United States 
Bonds or Real Estate mortgages for the further 
security of Northern Pacific bondholders. Also 
that they have at all times in their control, as 
security, at least 500 acres of average land to every 
$1,000 of outstanding first mortgage bonds, beside 
the railroad itself and all its equipmen ts and fran- 


chises, 
PROFITABLENESS. 


Of course nothing can be safer than the bonds of 
the United States; but,as the Government is no 
longer a borrower, and as the Nation’s present 
work isnot thatof preserving ils existence, but 
that of DEVELOPING A CONTINENT, we remind 
those who desire to increase their income and ob- 
tain a more permanent investment, while still 
having a perfectly reliable security, that: 

United States 5-20’s at their average premium 
yieid the present purchaser less than 5} per cent. 
gold interest. Should they be redeemed in five 
years, and specie payment be resumed, they would 
really pay only 4% percent.,or if in three years, 
only 3% per eent., asthe present premium would 
meanw bile be sunk. 

Northern Pacific 7-30’s selling at par in currency 
yield the investor 7 3-10 per cent. gold interest, ab- 
solitely for thirty years, free from United States 
Tax. $1,100 currency invested now in United States 
5-20’s will yield per year, in gold, say $62. $1,100 
eurrency invested now in Northern Pacific 7-20’s 
Wil! yield per year, in gold, $80.20. Here isa difier- 
ence in annual income of nearly one-third, besides 
a difference of 7 to 10 per cent. fn principal, when 
both classes of bonds are redeemed. 


THE ROAD NOW BUILDING. 


Work was begun in July last on the eastern por- 
tion of the line, and the money provided, by the 
sale to stockholders of some six millions of the 
Company’s bonds, to build and equip the road from 
Lake Superioracross Minnesota tothe Red River 
of the North—233 miles. The grading on this divis- 
ion is now weli advanced, the iron is being rapidly 
laid, several thousand men are at work on the line, 
and about the firstof August next, this important 
section of the road wlll be in full operation. In the 
meantime, orders have been sent to the Pacific 
coast for the commencement of the work on the 
western endin early Spring; and thereafter, the 
work will be pushed, both eastward and westward, 
with as much speed as may be consistent with 
solidity and a wise economy. 

RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS. 


These bonds will be at all times receivable, at 
1.10,in payment for the company’s lands at their 
lowest cash price. 


BONDS EXCHANGEABLE. 


The registered bonds can be exchanged at any 
time for coupons,the coupons for registered; and 
both those for others, payable principal and inter- 
est, at any of the principal financial centers of 
wurope in the coin of the various European coun- 


tries. 
HOW TO GET THEM. 

Your nearest Bank or Banker wil! supply these 
bonds in any desired »mount and of any needed de- 
nominations. Persuns wishing to exchange stocks 
or other bonds for these can do so with any of our 
agents, who will allow the highest current price for 
all marketable securities. 


Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money or other bonds, directiy to us by ex- 
press; and we will send back Northern Pacific 
Bonds, at our own risk, and without cost to the 
investor. For further information, pamphlets, 
maps, etc,, cail on or address the undersigned, or 
any of the banks or bankers employed to sell this 


ioan. 
* FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


FISCAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 4 SOUTH THIRD-ST., 
Philadelphia ; corner of NASSAU and WALL- 
S8TS., New York ; 452 FIFTEENTH-ST., Wash- 

. ington, D.C.; by National Banks, and by Bro- 
kers generally: the country. 








‘ tain Morton, Alexander Hyde 


Montclair Railway 


(NEW JERSEY) 
Seven Per Cent 


GOLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 
New York and Oswego|« 
Midland Railroad Co. | 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 


OF 


$ 1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 





One-half the distance from Jersey City to Green- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 


The Iron bought, and 2% miles of the Road tobe 
Running by Midsummer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


The Montclair Railway Co., 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


Of 16 Pages, Cut and Stitched. 


— 


THE MOST ELEGANT AND OOSTLY 
OF CHUROH JOURNALS 


FOR 


$2.50 PER YEAR. 


It has more than Two Hundred 
Contributors, 

















All Departments (well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


RELIGIOUS, 
SECULAR, 
DOMESTIC, 


AND 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ALSO, AN 


Agricultural Department, 
SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 





To Business men it offers one of the most attrac- 
tive mediums for advertising in New England. 
Specimen copies Free. 


Rev. GILBERT HAVEN, Editor. 
A. S. WEED, Publishing Ag't. 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Sent Free for 3 Months, to try. 


A new 8 page Illustrated paper. Aaeone its con- 
tributors will be found many of the best and most 
pular writers in the land, embracing John Hay 
author of Little Breeches and Jim B udso) = 
A "D. Richardson, Junius Henri Browne, Co! 
Prof, Simonson, t. Georme Warren, Sophie Worthing” 
ton, Lilian Gilbert Browne. Miss * A. 
dn A culturs) De 
partmens), s and many others. ark meats will also 


cont 8 occasionally. Send names to 
DU RRICAN PUBLISHER. Hartford, Conn. 
SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor of 
Steel Pens. 








skilled and experienced workmen in Burope. 
are @ nearer a ‘ion to the real 


SWAN QUITL than anything hitherto invent- 


ge” SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically arranged and securely 
inclosed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS. || 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00,, |! 


138 and 14) Grand Street, New York. 


Hi Sterne. ad 








10 cents. F. 8acu, Cromwell. Ct. 


street, New 
tlemen, I must confess to ‘having an obstinate pre- 
judice against 
called my attention to it. 
was associated with so many different humbugs in 
fertilizers, (a matter coming 


my dwelling-house and a portion of my} 
es painted with it; 
j and compared with painting that I had “done w th 


THE CELEBRATED durability and perfec- 
tion of action of these Pens are otving to a pe-| 
culiar process of Carbonizing, and to the great |) 
care taken in their manufacture by the most |: 


af Fishing. All about it. 
= Oe fiiede le, N.H. 


Only by the Gallon. 


PETER HENDERSON, Seedsman and Florist,67 John 
York, writes, February 17, 1871: Gen- 


your Paint at the time your agent 
The word “Chemical ” 


epectadly under my 
ace TOF, “ Beh ma 


en-hous- 
a half 


notice), that I was disposed to a 
cal” Paint in the same category 


it is now a year an 


the best white lead and oil at the same time,I find 

that the Chemical Paint retains the color and gloss 
far superior to that done by the lead and oil. In fu- 
ture, if you will seamen me with as good an articie, 
I will use no other 


Rev. 8. C. Alexander, Bigdie Ingtitute, Charlotte, 
N. C., writes, March 10th, 1870: ‘“ Plea: ease accept our 
testimonial of the great value of your Paint. As \ 
its superior beauty and brilliancy there can be n 
uestion. We have seed So more t 100 gallons, aay 4 
doing-40 have saved $150 more than we would had 





we used white lead and oil.’ 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT Qo. 32 eating Slip,.. 
AVERILL CeEneAL PAINT Co., 118 superior Stree 


RoB’T SHOEMAKER & Co.... 
.& W. H. CATHCART 
G. W. PIrKIN, 18 Dearborne Street. 


LAWRENCE & Co.. eses 








JNO. MULLIKEN & Co., 127 Portland paqueneasn op bawedd +} 








ARE YOU CGOINCGCG TO PAINT? 
IF SO, USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT, 
PUREST WHITE, 
And all the EF'ashionable Shades. 


c# This Paint is all ready for use, without adding o# thinning or drier, and Sold 
As an exterior Paint it excels all others for beauty 
and costs less than Lead and will wear twice as long. 

WHAT PEOPLE SAY WHO HAVE USED IT: 


ee” L. Conde, me ™ Assorner at Law, Canastota 

, Writes, Oct. 10, 1870: “I cannot praise your 

Patni too highly. That put on mv house two years 
ago! ia as poles & and sajeint as when first applied. 

ots adjoining mine, were newly 

painted last Fall with the best White Lead (by pro- 

fessional Painters, who have heretofore at down 

your Paint asa humbug;) but now, after only one 

winter’s exposure,they find to their so. that 
the lead Paint which t ey on has faded, and is 
rapidly chalking off. Facts like these are convincin 

ople of the decided superiority of the Averill 

aint over all others. 





* 
Boston, June 1, 1870. 

Gents :—In November last I painted my house, 194 
Walnut Avenue, Boston Highlands, outside and in- 
side, with Averill emical Paint. Thus far it 
pleases me very much indeed; and, compared with 
other houses painted at the same time with Lead, 
its freshness and —_ is very noticeable. I can 
only say that I should use it were I to build again. 
and have no hesitation tn advising my friends to 
use it. Yours re We 

H. SIMMONDS, 

Treas, ‘Am. Tract Society 


Recommends from all sections of the country, comprising the owners of many of the finest villas and 
residences in the land, as well as commendations from the largest manufacturers in the country wifo 
have used it. Can be obtained, with Sample Card and Price List, free of charge, by addressing 


... Boston, Ma 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chicago, I)1. 
atbtiees sonsecegnne<n0ep: sane tegnenenebes cee ai Cincinnati” Ohio: 
P. 8.—The superiority of ‘these Paints bas already brought numerous worthless imitations in the market. 
&#” Ask for the AVERILL CHEMICAL and TAKE NO OTHER. 





of the “lost arts.” 


Gentlemen : 


Feb. 25th, without a scratch or any injury 


You’ have received many medals in 


the American Organ, I remain, 


To the Smith American Organ Company of Boston. 


The American Organ from your manufactory reached For 


in the Chapel, and its tones, almost divine, elicited the praise of all present. 
it a little dusting, and it was ready for use on Sabbath morning. 


AMERICAN ORCANS. 


The following letter from a Post Chaplain in New Mexico, will serve to 
assure the public that orders from a distance can be sent for instruments with a 
certainty of being conscientiously executed, and that secure packing is not one 


Fort Union, New Mezico, 


February 28th, 1871. 


t Union on Saturday, 
whatever. It was immediately unpacked 
I gawe 


testimony of the worth of the American 


Organ ; you should receive a medal for your mode of boxing your instruments. 
Nearlg three thousand miles without any scratch or any injury 
whatever ! two hundred and fifty miles by wagon, taventy-five miles ove 
of the Rocky Mountains ; it is certainly remarkable ! 
Thanking you for your munificent liberality in sending us such a superb mstru- 
ment, the best I apprehend in your manufactory, and wishing a large demand for 


4 
spur 


7 * * * 


Very respectfully yours, 


DAVID W. EAKINS. 





MUSIC. 








Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 70 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN every Sat- 
urday from 4to5 P.M. Doors open at 3-30. 


Mr. HERVE D. WILKINS, Organist, 
Of Rochester. 


Miss EMMA A. HAMLIN, Vocalist. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8. 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1.00. 


EVERY SUNDAY SCHOOL NEEDS 
“PURE GOLD,” 


And judging by the cofstantly increasing orders 
daily received for it, large numbers intend to have 


“PURE COLD,” 


Our Latest Sunday-School Song Book, 





BY 
Rev. Robert Lowry and W. Howard Doane, 


TO BE ISSUED 
EARLY IN APRIL. 


The ntity already ordered in advance of pub- 
lication Ss unprecedented for the short time the 
_ has been annonn ‘o better has 
yer heen prepared for a Snaer work, and we are 
| Confident that 


‘*‘PURE COLD” 


will prove oneof the most popularof the unrivalled 

Sunday School Music Books published by us. Cir- 

cular containing four specimen pages will be mailed 

lon receipt of your address. 

) Send 25 cents for a copy, with paper cover, which 

trae te gent, post-paid, as soon as ready. Orders 
nt 


] 

} BICLOW & MAIN, 

} 425 Broome Street, New York, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


Deems’ Solfeggi! 
\For Elementary Singing Classes ! 
| These Solfeggi are well arra bee a Exercises, rang- 


ling from very difficult, in the 
pees styler a and 74,2 sweet TI melodious. Will be 
use 








‘In Private Instracrion, 
Im Seminaries, 
In Choir Practice, 
[In High Schools, and 
In Advanced Singing Schools. 
PRICE, 75 Cents. 
Sent post-paid for the above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


AS. H. DITSON &.Co., New York. 





Vi AR, how madein 10 hours, without drugs. 





PIANV ORGANS, &c. 


—__ -—_ 





WHAT 1s 


THE NEW 1 CARINE PIPE-ORGAN ? 


“ An indispensable improvement over all Reed 
Organs. Must inevitably take preference at once.” 
GEORGE W. MORGAN. 








“One of the most valuable musical inventions 0 
our time.’ 
J. R. Thomas 





*“ A GEM: something entirely by itself, and some- 
feene apeve all competition from anything now 


know 
ALBERT W. BERG. 


“The crowning triumph ofall. Entirely superior 
N. Y. Independent. 


to all reed organs,”— 





“ An instrument beyond competition.”—Christian 
Advocate, N.Y. 
“ This new improvement is to work a revolution 
} the Cabinet Organ manufacture ; for these agee ee 
rgans must of necessity out-strip the othe 
} — moved Daily Standard. 


For full particulars of this entirely new instru- 
ment(the resul: ot ten } ae of thorough study and 
experiment),—just the Organ wanted by nine-tenths 
of all the Churcves in the land, and by ali the Sab- 
bath-schools und Musicians. Address 

REDINGTON & COMPANY, tyracuse, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
(PuGase © Co) of the Factory and Business of Wm. 





DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers ot 


PIANO FORTES., 


{7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


A Great Offer. sat Broadvay. NY, 


will diggone ot ONE bk page PIANOS, 
DEONS., and ORGANS of six first-clu: 

including Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 

CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, of a small 
ortion cash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 
installments. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


BE. & &. G. HOOK, Boston. 
Builders of the powerful COLISEUD. DReee bs the 
large O in the PLYMOUTH Brook- 
lyn, and of many undreds of ins a, of all 

s, in every purl o. the country,and denom- 
inations. 
Represented in New York by 4 
JAMES A. PENDEREFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely Une sume terms as at the factory. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
v. 8S. BERRY & CO., 


Broadway. corner l0th Street, keep a fine 
Soa of Pianos, Urgans, or Metedsoae. for sa 


—— 
rent, at very 10' ces.,forcash. Thei rita Ler, 
DAVIS, & ELEM Bispoe ‘are unsurpassed. 











tock ef os an 

fine and ver aa cheap. They sell con 1 ets very 
yments an a. cheap. Thefr Organs, with the 
ox You a good bargain 





THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIL., No, 14 








Wit and Nonsense. 


CONNECTICUT manufacturer, desiring 

to stock his pond with black bass, wrote 

to Greeley to inquire the way to hatch them. 

The philosopher replied: “ By all means set 

the eggs under a Southdown hen. But if you 

want bass for eating, the best plan is to set out 

un orchard of basswood trees, and pluck the 
fruit as it matures.’’—Bosten Post. 

—The New Orleans Times credits a colored 
member of the Legislature with the following 
felicity : ‘‘ He said, with agrin which revealed 
his ivories to the very hinges of the inferi 
maxillary, that ‘dere was no breech of de k 
rum, for de korum was dere, ready for de 
count.’ This outburst created a gleam of sun- 
shine on what all else was dark and stormy.” 

—A London butcher has been detected in sell- 
ing donkey-meat for beef, and his cockney 
customers are exceedingly indignant at being 
* treated as if they were cannibals.” 

—A Washington reporter, in commenting on 
the democratic character of Gen. Sherman’s 
receptions, says: ‘Any gentleman With a pa- 
per collar and mittens on can go in.” 

—A‘drunken man, sprawling on the ground, 
in Paterson, the other night, anxiously wanted 
t «xnow whether “anybody else had been 
struck by that earthquake.” 

—A dandy in New York isin a fix. His pants 
were made so tight for him that he can’t get 
his boots on, and if he puts his boots on first, 
Le can’t get his pants on. This is a case of gen- 
ume distress. 














Harvex Fisk. A. 8. Hatcu. 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, 
_ No. 5 Nassau Street, [ 
New York, March 21, 1871. 

jw iVHE FIRST MORTGAGE SIX 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
COMPANY—of which abou 6,000,000 
have been marketed—are secur. d upon 
an East and West Trunk Line of Road, 
427 miles in length, the greater part of 
which (227 miles) is in earning operation, 
and the remainder rapidly building. 
When completed it will establish a short, 
economical, and favorite route between 
tide-water navigation and the chief rail- 
road and river cities of the West. 

Beside the immense volume of through 
traffic vVetween the East and the West 
which this road can command by its un- 
approachable advantages in distance, 
grades, fuel, and unfailing navigable 
connectious, this road must convey enor- 
mous quantities of the superior smelting 
cannel, and bituminous coals of the Ka- 
nawha Valley and the iron ores of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, which are in 
demand at both ends of the line. 

The value of the property, the certainty 
of a large and profitable business, the 
established reputation and credit of the 
Company, and its able and honorable 
management, give to these securities an 
assurance of superior value and safety. 

They may be had in Coupon or Regis- 
tered form, and in denominations of 

$1,000, $500, and $100. 

We have prepared pamphlets, showing 
the agricultural, mineral, and manufac- 
turing advantages of the adjacent terri- 
tory, and the traffic facilities and finan- 
cial prospects of the Road, which will be 
furnished on application. 

FISK & HATCH, 
Financial Agents. 


GROCERIES, &c. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 














Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, at 

ower prices than any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
Produce Commission Merchants, 
62 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


—_—- 


Butter on commission will be properly cared for. 


Orders for butter accompanied by remittance 
promptly attended to. 








A, R. BARRETT, 


Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer 


For Long Island. 


OFFICE : 


lll FULTON ST., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For Sale by Grocers 
generally. 
Geen SOAP, like good wine, is improved by 
ap was found ips Kod stata ot yreser¥atiot 

buried over 1 wth 


soap 
after having been 
A box of 


in a family is 
at interest.” as, when from three to six months 
old, one pound 


nom penn go farther than three pounds of 
for a bo ON” s 
: ALARM Win ra box of CRAMPTON’S IM 


i your orden io Gua and if =». fon! not 
RICKEARE EAST 
address 


Songs for the Si 














ty hove’ 
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Security and Safety. 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W.60. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX) 
First Mortgage Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 


OF THE 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


DENOMINATIONS, 
$500 and $1,000. 
Only Fifteen Years to Run. 
prem sennert: , 1870, convertible into Stock an 


Par. Land Grantof A 
One Million Acres from Government. Upon 
together with the Road and all its Property, these 
Bonds area 


FIRST AND ONLY MORTCACE. 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years 
of Legislature. 120 Miles of Road Built, from oye 
income is derived, with za idly increas recel: 
But 34 Miles more Road uild, for which the iron 


nA 
7 to Milwaukie and Chic: 
at ee 000,000. Estimate 
pablo that 


amount. 
Price 90c. with Accrued Interest. 


at which figure they pay at present premium 

Gold, 9 per cent. per annum to the investor. The 
Trustees are the Hon. WILL AM H. LEONARD, 
ex-Chief Justice of Su e Court, State of New 
York ; J.DUTTON ST EELE, and JAMES GOOD- 
SON, M.P., land, where a large amount of the 
Bonds have been sold. These parties are requi: 
to see that proceeds of land sales are appiien oa volely 
to the paying of these Bonds. 


o. Total amount of 
value of Lands alone 


Coupons Payable January and July. 


The connections of this road, with the morthese 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well as 
Eastern connections, will be seen froma a pamphlet 
and maps which can be obtained at the o 


WHITE, MORRIS & 00., 
No, 23 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 
Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
Company. 


UNION PACIFIC 


LAND GRANT BONDS. 


OFFICE OF MORTON, BLIss & Co,, eT an 
New York, March 20 


The undersigned offer for sale the eatin of the 
Land Grant Bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. The road has been in operation about 
twenty months. It is complete in all respects, and 
its earnings have averaged eight million dollars 
perannum. These bonds bear 7 per cent. interest, 
coupons payable Apriland October. They are re- 
ceivable at par, in paymeht for the Company’s 
land. The total amount of lands to which the 
Company is entitled under grant from Government 
is 12,080,000 acres. The total amount of Land Grant 
Bonds issued is $10,400,000, The land sales have 
already been 292,883 acres, at an average price of 
$4.46 per acre. The remaining 11,787,117 acres, at an 
average valuation of but $2 per acre, are worth 
$23,574,234. With the proceeds of lands sold the 
Company have retired $736,000 bonds, and will con- 
tinue to retire bonds as rapidly as lands are mar- 
keted. Col. Thomas A Scott, Vice-President of 
the Pennsylvania Company, and President of this 
Company, estimated the net earnings for the en- 
suing year at $4,500,000 (exclusive of the Land De- 
partment), to be applied to interest and dividends. 
He says that “ this result cannot but be deemed, by 
all practically versed in the history of new railway 
lines, as indicating a successful future.” 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 Broad Street. 


Harper's PERIODICALS. 








HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


NEW SABBATH SCHOOL MUSIC. 
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An entire new ™_ colleation of BEAUTIFUL SAB- 
BATH SCHOOL MUSIC. Noold or worn out pa 
but everything H, and SPARKLING, 
Words and _— by ‘the me bas writers in the coun- 


try. Specimen pages se -. or a sing’ 
mailed on receipt Le -% cents. e. Lt eo ee. $80 per Bun hand 
exam ne x Tae PEA - should 


Address, 
INARD & SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 








THE 


al ay of Total Abstinence. 


aa wy nl Temperance 80 Society have just is- 
ed the abo course of 
publication, which is one oth the ablest and stro’ 
est jappeals ever published. Price 15 cents; $1 
per dozen. Also, 


‘! Common Sense for Young Men. 


BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Single copies, 15 cents 
mail. Address J. Bib anB. Publishing agent, 


Street, New 





S. B. JONES, 
276 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 
Ladies’ Trimmings in Fringes, 


Gimps, Guipure Lace, Satins, 


Buttons, &c. 


The completest assortment of 


Fine ‘French Ribbons 


to be found in the eity. 


All the New Shades in all Widths to 
match. 


Fine Real Lace Goods, 
FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 


STANDARD SMALL WARES in full as- 
sortment. 


Linen "Hiepaitiliont. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


In Damask Napkins, Table Cloths, Doy- 
lies, Pillow-Case Linens, and Sheet- 
ings. 


500 Dozen Full-Size Heavy Huck Towels 
at $250 per dozen; EXTRA SIZE 
FINE GOODS, $3 and upwards. 


RICHARDSON’S CELEBRATED LINENS 
in all qualities. 


ON MONDAY NEXT AND FOLLOWING DAYS, 
in faddition to our usual well selected stock, we 
shall offer some very CHEAP LOTS. 

BUYERS of SHEETINGS, QUILTS, and HOUSE- 
KEEPING GOODS, will find this an excellent op- 
portunity of securing EXTRAORDINARY VALUE 
in THEIR PURCHASES. 


HOSIERY. 


SPRING and SUMMER supply now open of 

Ladies’ Real Balbriggan Hose, in Sandal 
Lace and Embroidered. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Imitation Baibrig- 
gan Hose. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Silk and Spun Hose, 
in Tartans and Fancy Stripes. 

English and German Lisle Thread Hose, 
plain and open work. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Fancy Lisie Thread 
and Cotton Hose. 

Ladies’ Silk and Lisie Thread Opera Hose. 

Men’s Cotton, Lisie Thread. 

Real and Imitation Balbriggan. 

Plain and Fancy Silk Half Hose, of every 
description. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ Gentlemen’s & Children’s 
Silk Gauze and Gossamer Merino 
Vests and Drawers; Medicated 
Scarlet Ditto, &c., &c., 


At Exceedingly Low Prices. 








GREAT BARCAINS 
CARPETS. 


We will continue to sell ENGLISH TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, $1 10 to $1 25, ENGLISH BODY 
BRUSSELS, $1 75 and $2—the handsomest goods 
in the market, at these prices. 


JUST RECEIVED: 
“Smyrna,” “Aubusson,” “ Ax- 
minster” and “ French Tournay 
Velvet’? Carpets, 

WOVEN ENTIRE FOR ROOMS. 


Also, large importations of all the various des- 
criptions ef 


Foreign & Domestic Carpets 
AND 


OIL CLOTHS, 
At Lowest Market Prices. 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES,|: 


And FANCY COATINGS. 


An unsurpassed stock of the LATEST NOVEL- 
TIES now open for 


Men’s and Boy’s Wear, 
AT RETAIL. 





iy oe 


ARN( ND CONS 








All Wanting Cheap Farms, 
AND 

Fruit Lands and Pleasant Homes 

ina — bee ef oe pad gad nn moss 90d fever ment 

from New York 50% mes tress Patt ad 9] nd sphita #55 | 1 


and ond Sera Bis cigper a sem Sa tee. AS. #5 


WALTHAM, WATCHES, ™=s.2* 





JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 


Asst Manager. 


' carsnstedfh ny 


rapina-4h i 


OFFICES: 


40 Broad St. & Pall 
Mall, London. 
U. S. BRANCH: 


40 & 42 Pine Street, 
New York. 


cacnaneasnd)) (UNH 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


E. W. CROWELL, 
Manager. 


CAPITAL, 
$8.000,000 


GOLD. 


Ineorporated, 1803. 





f 


SPRING | 
CLOTHING. | 


FREEMAN 


FREE on application. 


& BuRR,| sPRING 


138 & 140 Fulton St., New York. ( CLOTHINC. 


FREEMAN & BURR have very great pleasure in inviting an inspection of their immense stock for 
the present season. The choicest products of the loom from all parts of the world have been laid under 
contribution in making selections which will be found both in the piece and made up for immediate 
Wear, for all ages and all occasions. 


§PRING OVEROOATS, $5 to$30. SUITS, $10to$6 . ROYS'SUITS $5t0$20 


RDERS BY LETTER promptly filled. FREEMAN & BI tR’S Easy and Accurate System 
for SELF-MEASURE enables parties in any part of the country to order Clothing direct from 
them, with the certainty of receiving the most} PERFECT FIT_attainable. 


RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Pricegpist, and Fashion-Sheet, sENT 





It is, in truth, 


The Wie Red is, in truth, 


There oe therefore, no possibilit: 
vee? tresses afford. By reason 0 


common spring sells for. The wire alone in each 
some Soe. 


the slight additional oO 


saved in the thin covering. 


TICAL WAY? 
Address for Price Lists and Circular to 


G. B. HAWLEY, President. 


country are being fitted up with this bed, as the 
For sale eve: here by the Best Dealers. 

CAMPFIELD, 418 Olin St., St. Louis; 

CO., 44 North ivth St., Philadelphia. 


RESS kote ee STRAW OR HUSEKS. 


For Hotel and Hospital uses, the Wire they hav 


“THE MOST PERFECT BED POSSIBLE.” 
THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CoO., 


Hartford, Conn., 
Call attention to some additional statements in regard to their remarkable 


WOVEN wee MATTRESS. 


A PERFECT SPRING BED WITHOUT SPRINGS. The fabric of which it is composed is, in fact, 
made up of many hundred springs; but they are entirely unlike any “ spring”’ fabric ever before made. 


It forms in itself a i SLEEPING AB. 


T than these beautiful 


covering, they are as even as 2 by their EXTREME DURA- 


BIL: 
The CHEAP? ST BED ever meade, ates their first cost is considerable, being twice what the 
bed, however, costs more than 
e Independent for March 9th discusses the question of cost in the following convincing way : 

"Por more than a year past we have used one of these remarkable beds with a 

satisfaction and comfort to ourselves, whieh we never expected 
Rather than net have one, we should prefer to economize in something else and pay 
expense of 80 ect an article. But the Company need make 
no apology for the price; for, “hous the first cost is somewhat more than a com- 
mon spring, these beds are WORTH THE MONEY, and much of the extra expense can be 


many common articles 


to find in THIS WORLD. 


What more need be said to persuade every Housekeeper to prove the truth of the above in a PRAC- 


CEO. C. PERKINS, Sec’y, 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


8 is unsurpassed. Many of the finest steamers in the 
ve rare qualities for dy ge ere 


4th Ave., N. Y.; 


WILCOX & CO., 
WM. F. % Sno: NOBLE, Pitesburgt “imos iiLLBORN & 





R“ and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


AND 


CHOICE VECETABLES, 


CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 


The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 


Flower and Kitchen Garden, 


is now ready for distribution, got will be mailed to 
o- ne oe of — as oy 7s as Ley AY te 
all applicants upon receipt o: an 
nlitully bound yin elo th’ 50 cts. 
is is Without exception * largest and best 
Catalogue e ne over pabli published tn this or any other coun- 
ey. 1 es—56 of a are finely 
nos and 


outed engravings, includin, 
colored a phs nes, favorite 
tables, an: es of closely pets rinted matter, - a 
ing a ing descriptive ist of upwards of 2,500 species and 
including all the novelties of the past seaso: =, with 
directions for their culture : also, a list of u pwards 
je endred sa of choice G 
um 


re ther 


sub abject of gerdening, en: 

Price 1am ¢ of — ait 

lead: arieties of ehoneioa 
ries, arrants, Grapes, etc. 


BLiss’s GARDENERS’ ALMANAC mailed to all ap- 
plicants enclosing a two cent stamp. 


B. K. BLISS & | SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
(P. O. Box 5712), NEW YORK. 








— MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“FAMILY FAVORITE”’ 


aim that itis excelled by no other Se Ma- 

_— over offered for ular favor. Ase result 
of years of experiment, it embodies na’ poe oe 
which ch, though ~~ lent in 

ie. mane 


van over others, 
their time, cannot no’ +A r, compare wi 
modern production. ines the 
STR. eo a a 


ualities of SIMPLICITY, ST 
$i and ADAPTABILI 
ve oA ° ACTUAL 


all be 
gialm 9nd, shall be at ney of ip prove by At that it 
RUNS MORE can be more readily 
EARNED and OPERATED, is more convenient- 
ya ed for OILING, CLEA NING, aad abe en 
ING, will WEAR joneet do MORE and 


work with a given time and labor 

gnally by ie vonsertal BAW eR sna CAPACITY 

TNG.M4 CHINE requiremenisfe FAMILY SB 1- 
WEED SEWING MACHINE OOMP’Y, 








8 O'CLOCK. 


aR Ee obese 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


Father r Time throws away his Hour Glassand starts 
e New Year with a Reliable Time Keeper. 
———_>—_——_ 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the 
Illustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson, sent free upon ap- 
plication to National (Elgin) Watch Company, 127 
and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden Lane 
New York. 


UVUILDINC PAPER 
OF THREE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 


For outside of Studding, under Cia; 

boards. A BR. of cold, heet, 
d dampness. 

ie ealegeet PLASTERING BOArT)D 


a cheap and perfect substitute for lath 
and af sghes 8 smcoeh, warm. and 
a wall, at less than’h if the us- 


Double Thick Roofing, 
and fre-proo Cement, make a good wuter 
f roof for less than $3,530 per 
ROC 
B.E. 





sep tens eau So Gelace. oF 
ALE, 22 and 24 Frankfort-st., LY. 


THEA NECTAR 


Is A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 
| GREEN THA FLAVOR. 
‘Warranted to suit att tastes. 


OCK WOOD &CO.., PHOTOGRAPHER, 
ee a fot Aeeto en; 
68. and 70. 


Po Jmpestal Ores per Sos. Cartes de Visites, #6 











